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Editorials 


WHAT  IS  A PAISLEY 

It  is  a hopefully  pleas- 
ing, interesting  and  oddly 
delightful  mixture  of 
unique  figures„  Like  the 
Paisley  design,  this  mag- 
azine is  not  coneived 
without  forethoughts  and 
purpose^  We  of  the 
PAISLEY  look  upon  the 
objectives  of  the  maga- 
zine as  threefold: 

The  first  is  to  create  a 
formal  outlet  in  which 
students  and  those  who 
are  interested  in  students 
can  express  themselves„ 
We  of  the  PAISLEY  feel 
that  these  people  have 
intellibible  and  interest- 
ing thoughts  which  should 
be  publishedo 


There  are  some  as- 
pects of  the  American 
committment  in  VietNam 
that  just  don’t  make 
sense„  Americans  are 
told  that  defeat  in  South 
Viet  Nam  could  seriously 
effect  the  security  of  the 
free  people  of  South  East 
Asia.  And  yet  the  W'ar  is 
not  directed  from  Peking 
or  MoscoWo  It  is  directed 
from  Hanoi.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
Nationalist  first,  a Com- 
munist second.  Never  has 
he  really  aligned  himself 
with  either  the  Russians 
or  the  Chinese.  His 
interest  is  to  unify  Viet 
Nam  under  his  control, 
not  to  conquer  the  world. 

The  Johnson  adminis  = 
tration  is  constantly  tell- 
ing the  American  people 
that  we  are  winning  the 
war.  But  what  are  we  win- 
ning? Viet  Nam  is  a 
country  already  partially 
destroyed  by  both  Viet 


Our  second  objective  is 
to  promote  a form  of  class 
conscience  among  stu- 
dents and  those  involved 
with  students.  It  is  im- 
portant that  students  re- 
cognize their  present 
place  and  future  poten- 
tial in  an  impersonal 
world.  The  opinions  and 
ideals  of  students  should 
never  be  underestimated 
as  to  their  worth  and 
possible  impact. 

Finally,  we  want  to  en- 
tertain our  readers.  Not 
necessarily  in  a mundane 
style,  but  by  taxing  their 
intellect.  The  PAISLEY 
has  been  written  for  in- 
telligent people  who  want 
intelligent  entertainment. 


Cong  and  American  guns 
and  bombs.  It  is  a country 
in  which  million  of  dollars 
of  A merican  aid  have  been 
lost  to  both  firebombs 
and  graft.  South  Viet  Nam, 
to  be  absolutely  frank,  is 
a state  which  can  offer 
us  nothing  in  return  for 
American  lives  and  dol- 
lars. 

Finally,  we  hear  that  an 
American  withdrawal 
would  mean  loss  of  our 
prestige  around  the 
world.  But  all  the  while 
we  remain  in  Viet  Nam 
our  allies,  especially 
those  in  Europe,  become 
more  suspicious  and  cyn- 
ical of  American  foreign 
policy.  Likewise,  most  of 
the  African  states  have 
failed  to  support  our 
action  in  Viet  Nam. 

Why  are  we  there,  es- 
pecially when  we  continue 
escalation  of  the  war? 
Ask  President  Johnson 
and  see  if  you  get  a 
straight  answer. 


TEACHER  OR  WRITER? 

It  appears  that  the 
American  University  is 
beginning  to  manifest  the 
symptoms  of  an  unusual 
disease.  The  primary,  in 
fact,  only  true  function  of 
the  university  is  to 
educate  students  enrolled 
in  the  various  curricul- 
ums.  Therefore,  the  fac- 
ulties of  our  colleges 
should  be  hired  to  satisfy 
this  purpose.  But  too  often 
this  goal  is  frustrated  by 
men  who  find  the  sanctu- 
ary of  a campus  appealing 
to  goals  other  than  teach- 
ing, and  by  administra- 
tors who  condone  this. 

There  are  too  many 
teachers  w'ho  put  educa- 
ting others  behind  their 
personal  education,  their 
writing,  and  their  re- 
search. The  administra- 
tions of  most  universities 
allow',  even  promote,  this 
by  giving  recognition  and 
advancement  on  the  basis 
of  amount  of  publication, 
and  other  prestige  fac- 
tors; but  rarely  on  one’s 
achievement  as  a teacher. 

A suggestion  to  the  uni- 
versities: Rate  yourself 
according  to  what  you 
make  of  your  students , not 
your  faculty. 

A suggestion  to  those 
scholastic  parasites:  The 
Order  of  St.  Augustine  is 
now  accepting  applica- 
tions. While  certain  pres- 
tige factors  might  be 
missing,  the  chance  to 
work  and  write  in  seclu- 
sion is  available  without 
the  burden  of  teaching. 


Paisley  will  be  happy  to 
publish  any  responsible 
letters  concerning  its  artic- 
les and  editorials.  All  cor- 
respondence should  be  signed 
and  addressed  to  “Letters  to 
and  addressed  to  ““Letters  to 
the  Editor/^  PAISLEY,  Box 
54.  Lehigh  University,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa, 


ON  THE  WAR 
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hansel 

By  BILL  BONNELL 


Printed  with  special  permission  of  the  author 


Suddenly  the  flesh 
around  his  right  wrist 
turned  into  a shredded 
crimson  pulpo 

Hansel’s  eyes  popped 
wide  openo  He  lifted  him- 
self from  the  pillow  with 
a jerk,  looked  across 
through  the  black  void, 
then  down  at  Marie’s  gray 
form  buried  under  the 
feather  bedding.  She  was 
snoring. 

He  glanced  down  at  his 
wrist,  at  the  ripe  flesh 
and  the  scar,  A thousand 
times  he’s  wished  the 
damned  Russian  slug  had 
mercifully  ripped  into  his 
heart  instead  --  how  he 
dreamed  of  it! 

But,  no,  the  same 
ignorant  bastards,  who 
had  laughed  at  him  every 
day,  smiled  when  they 
sent  him  home  from  the 
East  Front,  Home  to  the 
beloved  bitch  in  the 
featherbed,  a struggling 
family  without  men,  and  a 
village  full  of  women, 
children,  and  grand- 
fathers. 


Inch  by  inch,  he  moused 
his  way  out  of  bed, padded 
soundlessly  across  the 
cold  floor  to  a chair,  and 
disappeared  through  the 
doorway  with  robe  and 
slippers  in  hand.  Another 
hour  and  Marie  would  plod 
into  the  kitchen,  her  black 
hair  afrazzle,  to  make 
breakfast. 

He  instinctively 
reached  for  cigarettes  he 
knew  weren’t  there,  then 
cautiously  stood  behind 
the  dining  room  curtains, 
looking  out  over  the  dark 
mounds  of  the  Frank- 
enwald  that  stretched  for 
miles  from  one  horizon 
to  the  other.  Out  there, 
he  knew,  they  were 
coming.  Somewhere,  The 
hills  and  valleys  with 
their  scattered  villages 
now  lay  silent.  Perhaps 
they  knew  it,  too. 

The  men  were  all  gone 
except  for  the  few  senile 
farmers  who  crowded  him 
into  the  corner  at  the 
Stammtisch  sessions  in 
the  next  village  down  the 


road.  Crowded  him  into  a 
corner  at  the  table  down- 
wind from  their  foul  pipes 
while  they  talked  about 
great  victories  his  father 
had  only  heard  of  and 
drank  their  beer, 

A small  village,  he 
thought.  Too  small  for  a 
church,  and  not  even  a 
real  store.  Seventeen 
houses,  twenty-three  wo- 
men, forty-seven  child- 
ren under  fourteen,  and 
three  old  men.  He’d  cal- 
culated it  downstairs  in 
his  office  yesterday.  What 
else  could  they  do  but 
wait? 

He  thought  of  his  father 
cooped  up  in  a camp 
behind  barbed  wire  west 
of  the  Rhine,  And  of 
Dieter,  Dieter,  who  he 
could  only  hope  was  still 
alive  somewhere  in  the 
Hell  around  Berlin, 

A father  and  a brother 
who  would  both  be  heroes 
when  they  came  home. 
Perhaps  they  too,  knew 
that  somewhere  out  in 
those  valleys  shielded  by 
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night,  a long  column  of 
troops  moved  ever  nearer 
to  Kleindorf.  Everybody 
knew  it  was  over„ 

There  was  talk  of  a 
counterattack  only  last 
weeko  But  for  three  days 
all  he’d  seen  was  troops, 
many  without  weapons, 
pulling  back.  Some  said 
there  was  going  to  be  a 
stand  around  Berlin  which 
the  world  would  never 
f o r g e to  But  everybody 
knew  it  was  over. 

Yesterday  he’d  heard 
artillery  somewhere  to 
the  westo  It  was  faint 
enough  that  Marie  mis- 
took the  rumbling  for 
thunder  and  he  wasn’t 
about  to  tell  her  the  truth. 
Besides,  a few  Jugend 
diehards  were  camped  on 
the  outskirts  of  Schwarz- 
berg,  and  yesterday  one  of 
the  old  men  there  said 
they  had  brought  in  two 
abandoned  artillery 
pieces. 

The  old  man  had  told 
them  about  it  while  they 
all  sat  with  their  beers 
at  the  hotel.  Nobody  really 
cared  much  about  any- 
thing any  more,  it 
seemed,  and  they’d  all 
sat  back  in  their  chairs 
while  the  white-haired 
man  told  his  tale  and 
puffed  in  a slow  but  auto- 
matic rhythm  on  his  pipe, 
V/hen  he’d  finished, 
someone  produced  a 
wrinkled  deck.  They’d 
played  for  a while  with 
nary  a fist  thump  as 
trumps  were  drawn,  then 
quietly  left  for  dinner  with 
their  collars  turned  up 
against  the  gray  clammy 
world  which  left  them  no 
refuge. 

Life  seemed  to  have 
changed  with  the  melting 
of  four  winters’  snows. 
Hansel  sat  down  on  the 
flower-covered  couch  and 
stared  with  blind  eyes  at 


the  radio  across  the 
room.  It  seemed  he  could 
hear  the  martial  bands 
echoed  by  the  simul- 
taneous slap  of  leather  on 
cobblestone  as  a thousand 
pairs  of  feet  goose- 
stepped  through  Schwarz- 
berg  before  his  unit  left 
for  the  East  Front.  For 
every  pair  of  feeta  single 
mind  had  sought  to  make 
the  heels  it  controlled 
sound  out  above  the 
others.  Hansel’s  heart 
had  faded  in  the  corner  of 
his  eye.  Just  wait,  he’d 
thought.  Just  you  wait  and 
see  who  brings  the  most 
and  biggest  medals  home! 

They’d  shipped  Hansel 
off,  but  he  wasn’t  even 
gone  long  enough  for  any 
of  Marie’s  letters  to  catch 
up  with  him.  Mercifully, 
nobody  in  the  village  said 
anything  derisive  when  he 
returned  in  a few  weeks 
with  only  a single  cam- 
paign ribbon  pinned  to  his 
chest.  Nobody  except 
Marie,  that  is. 

Lifting  his  chin  from 
his  hands,  he  looked  out 
at  the  early  morning  pink 
reflecting  from  the 
scattered  puffs  high  over 
the  distant  western  end  of 
the  valley.  Time  to  get 
dressed. 

His  elothes  hung  from  a 
hook  in  the  hallway,  and 
as  he  rose  from  the  couch 
Hansel  unclinched  the  belt 
of  his  robe  with  a jerk. 
The  ends  went  flying,  and 
in  midstep  he  heard  a 
sickening  shatter- 
ing sound  on  the  hardwood 
floor. 

Scheisser!  Marie’s 
little  Rosenthal  V a s e,  the; 
one  her  sister  had  given 
them  as  a wedding  gift, 
lay  in  slivers  near  the  end 
table  it  had  occupied  for 
seven  years. 

Scheisser!  Scheisser! 
Scheisser!  He  danced  and 


stomped  noiselessly  in  a 
circle,  staring  attherose 
and  white  remnants 
through  flooding  eyes. 
Then  he  stopped  and  just 
stood  there  looking  at  the 
mess,  thinking  of  Marie, 
and  cursing  to  himself  for 
nearly  a minute  more.  It 
seemed  that  every  time  he 
breathed  something  went 
wrong.  Would  it  never 
change  ? 

He  dashed  furtively  to 
the  broom  closet,  re- 
turned, and  in  a few 
moments  the  tell-tale 
remnants  were  safely 
hidden  in  the  pocket  of 
his  robe. 

Then  came  the  familiar 
metallic  sound  of  the  latch 
at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
Marie!  With  a comical 
grace  he  bounded  to  the 
clothes  rack,  grabbed  his 
things  and  dashed  for  the 

seclusion  of  the  bath- 
room. 

Turning  the  lock,  he 
tore  off  his  night  clothes 
and  turned  on  the  shower 
just  hard  enough  so  he 
could  pretend  he  couldn’t 
hear  Marie  if  she  ex- 
ploded. For  several 
minutes  the  water 
coursed  over  his  body  in 
a womb-like  curtain,  but 
it  finally  ran  cold  and  he 
had  to  retreat.  So  far, 
so  good,  he  thought.  Not 
a peep  from  her.  He 
dressed,  opened  the  door, 
and  headed  for  the 
kitchen. 

Marie’s  back  was 
turned  as  she  stood  over 
the  coffee  mill,  her  arm 
vigorously  grinding  the 
last  of  the  beans  he’d 
bartered  for  a month  ago. 
A robe  hung  over  her  like 
a shroud,  but  he  imagined 
the  round  shapes  of  her 
that  still  appealed  to  him. 
She  was  no  longer  the 
really  attractive  girl  he’d 
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known  all  through  school 
and  finally  married  be- 
cause Papa  kept  pushing 
him  and  it  didn’t  seem  like 
a bad  idea  at  the  time  any- 
way, But  despite  all  the 
things  that  happened,  in 
subsequent  years,  he  still 
didn’t  regret  it, 

" Get  the  bread," 

" Yes , liebchen," 

"And  don’t  forget  to 
close  the  cupboard," 

" Yes , dear," 

He  got  the  remnants  of 
the  dark  loaf,  cut  a few 
pieces,  and  took  them  into 
the  dining  room  on  a plate. 
She  still  hadn’t  noticed. 

He  stood  at  the  window 
again  while  the  coffee 
cooked  and  Marie 
dressed.  He  strained  his 
eyes  and  ears  for  what  he 
knew  was  coming.  But  it 
was  quiet.  The  sun  was 
bright  and  there  wasn’t  a 
cloud  in  the  sky. 

Twenty  minutes  later, 
they  had  finished  their 
silent  breakfast,  and 
Marie  rose  to  clear  the 
table  as  Hansel  went 
downstairs  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  his 
morning’s  duties.  Half- 
way across  the  room  to 
the  kitchen  door  a crunch 
sounded  under  her  left 
sandal.  She  stood  grotes- 
quely paralyzed  for  an 
instant,  then  stepped 
back,  looking  down  over 
her  belly.  Ground  into 
the  green  throw  rug  were 
little  slivers  of  rose  and 
shiny  white  porcelain.  Not 
for  a second  did  she  have 
to  look  across  at  the  end 
table.  She  screamed  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  across 
the  street  at  Schmidt’s, 
" Hansel!"  His  fingers 
froze  to  the  handle  of  the 
door  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs, 

"Hansel,  you  stupid, 
clumsy  son  of  a Fascist 
mushroom  thief!  You, 


you,"  she  slobbered, 
" you’ve  broken  my  best 
vase!" 

He  bit  his  lip,  hunched 
his  shoulders,  and  in 
panic  bounded  swiftly 
down  the  stairs  as  she 
lurched  red-eyed  into  the 
hall  and  kicked  his  slipp- 
ers toward  the  doorway 
he’d  cleared  an  instant 
before. 

His  chest  heaving  with 
exertion.  Hansel  re- 
treated to  the  inner  office 
where,  with  the  others 
away,  he  was  king. 

What  a fix  he’d  managed 
to  get  into  now,  he  thought. 
Marie  would  calm  down 
eventually,  but  she’d  be 
bitchy  with  him  about  the 
vase  for  weeks  if  he 
couldn’t  find  a way  to 
pacify  her.  Somehow,  he 
thought,  taking  the 
accounting  journal  from 
the  cavernous  safe, 
somehow  he  had  to  find 
a way  to  make  amends. 
No  money  for  presents 
had  graced  his  purse  for 
years  it  seemed,  and  now 
there  was  damn  little  to 
buy  in  the  stores,  and 
what  they  had  cost  a fan- 
tastic sum  thanks  to  in- 
flation. 

Shit,  shit,  he  thought, 
oh  shit,  what  am  1 going 
to  do?  Opening  the  journal 
on  the  scarred  top  of  the 
hardwood  desk,  he  flung 
out  his  arms  hopelessly, 
and  let  them  cross  in 
front  of  him  on  the  re- 
bound and  dropped  his 
head  into  the  accounts 
payable  with  a soft  whim- 
per, For  a few  moments 
his  Lilliputian  fist  ner- 
vously slapped  the  wood 
beside  his  head.  Then 
Hansel  was  still.  The 
looms  and  shuttles  hadn’t 
uttered  a sound  for  days 
because  of  the  power 
shortage,  and  there  was 
no  oil  for  the  generator. 


It  was  all  hopeless.  Some- 
where in  the  back  of  his 
consciousness,  the 
thought  emerged  that  the 
approaching  columns 
could  be  a blessing. 

The  room  was  stuffy 
two  hours  later  when  he 
awoke  all  sweaty  and 
parched.  Pushing  the 
chair  back  from  the  desk, 
he  rose,  stumbled  over 
it,  and  groggily  went  to 
the  window.  With  an  aim- 
less effort,  he  opened  the 
casement  frame,  then 
stood  there  rejuvenating 
in  the  warm  breeze 
sweetened  inperceptibly 
by  the  sunbathed  fields, 
Down  the  road  to 
Schwarzberg,  at  the  little 
band  forced  by  the  hill 
behind  the  house,  a rain- 
bowed  brushstroke 
brightened  the  shaded 
clefts,  Marie  liked  to 
pluck  samples  from  the 
patch  of  wildflowers  there 
every  Sunday  after 
church,  and  she  would 
make  him  stop  with  her 
to  climb  for  the  pret- 
tiest ones  beyond  her 
reach.  He  hated  every 
minute  of  the  routine,  but 
shared  her  love  for  them. 

That’s  it,  he  thought. 
That’s  it!  Certainly  she’d 
be  pleased  if  he  brought 
some  of  them  to  her  now. 
The  broken  vase  would  be 
forgotten,  at  least  for  a 
while,  if  he  brought  her 
some  and  apologized. 
Why,  the  beloved  bitch 
would  probably  even 
crush  him  in  her  soft 
arms  and  swallow  him  up 
in  the  tunnel  of  her 
breasts! 

Grabbing  his  sweater-- 
he  never  dared  go  without 
it  except  in  the  hottest 
August  weather-- Hansel 
quietly  slipped  out  the 
back  door  and,  keeping 
behind  the  fringe  of  the 
trees,  walked  down  the 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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CULTURAL 

ANARCHY 

By  STEPHAN  FRANZMAN 


. . . not  the  hardest  utili- 
tarian tvill  question  the  value  of 
an  aristocrat  if  he  love  himself. 
For  every  man  confesses  that  the 
highest  good  which  the  universe 
proposes  to  him  is  the  highest 
society. 


- - Emerson 


Among  the  greatest 
dangers  inherent  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  is 
the  current  threat  that  the 
tastes  and  attitudes  of 
those  people  might  be- 
come the  tastes  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  government 
and  thereby  of  the  entire 
culture„  In  the  United 
States  and,  to  a lesser 
degree,  the  entirewes- 
tern  world,  the  cultofvox 
populi  and  gustus  populi 
has  succeeded  in  pervert- 
ing the  true  ideals  of 
government  by  consento  It 
has  not  been  in  the  past, 
nor  should  it  be  the  aim 
of  liberal  philosophers  to 
allow  their  striving  for 
equality  to  be  warped  into 
a philosophy  inviting: 
" Let  us  all  lie  down  in 
the  gutter  together^' 
Equality  does  not  de- 
mand a lowering  of  stan- 
dards, but  should, 
through  equalization  of 
opportunity,  allow  people 
of  intelligence  and  talent 
to  develop  those  giftSo 


Equalization  should  be  an 
elevating  process , not  one 
which  causes  mediocrity 
to  be  established  as  a 
normo  In  this  way  cultural 
standards  would  rise  in- 
stead of  falling  into  the 
mire  of  the  mystique  of 
the  Twentieth  Century 
noble  savage„ 


Ralph  V/aldo  Emerson, 
who,  more  than  most,  up- 
held the  divinity  and  im- 
portance of  the  common 
man,  was  by  no  means 
unaware  of  the  need  for  a 
kind  of  intellectual  legis- 
lation for  a group  of  men 
of  whom  he  was  an  ex- 
emplary representative. 
The  man  who  applauded 
” The  literature  of  the 
poor  , „ 0 (and)  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  street" 
was  also  aware  of  the 
need  for  "a  natural  aris- 
tocracy" that  would  util- 
ize the  talent,  genius,  and 
merit  of  the  more  gifted. 
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''Our  Credo  Has  Become 

'The  Examined  Life  Is  Not  Worth  Living’’^' 


to  direct  and  elevate  the 
common  democratic  im- 
pulsCo 

It  is  with  this  last 
suggestion  of  Emerson 
that  I propose  to  workol 
shall  attempt  to  show  that 
the  growth  of  mediocrity 
is  attributable  in  large 
part  to  the  failure  of  the 
democratic  impulse 
through  its  encourage- 
ment of  purely  natural 
forces  and  unquestioned 
spontaneityo 

The  most  available 
manifestation  of  the  low- 
ering of  cultural  stan- 
dards is  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  pop  arU  It 
is  the  tragedy  of  our 
society  that  what  should 
be  an  obvious  contradic- 
tion in  the  name  of  this 
" art"  form  is  regarded 
as  being  perfectly  accep- 
table to  most  of  our 
societyo 

Is  popular  art  possible? 
The  current  acceptance  of 
pop  art  is  probably  due 
to  an  analogue  of  the  eco- 
nomic principle  that " Bad 
money  drives  out  good," 
V.'hy  strive  for  something 
like:  " The  proper  study 

of  Mankind  is  Man"  when 
one  can  get  by  with"  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  holy,  holy, 
etCo  ? " 

V/e  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  feeling  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to 
bring  art  to  all,  and  there- 
fore we  are  forced  to 
compromise  our  stan- 
dards, thus  making  art 


useless  to  all.  It  is  time 
that  we  realized,  that  it 
is  not  the  poor  who  will 
always  be  with  us,  but 
the  tasteless.  It  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  taste- 
less masses  have  their 
entertainment  --  their 
" soma"  --  that  should 
sadden  us.  The  unfor- 
tunate fact  is  that  there 
are  too  few  people  of 
importance  who  know  of 
better  art  or,  are  aware 
and  willing  to  say  that 
the  " art"  of  the  masses 
cannot  and  should  not  be 
the  meaningful  legacy  of 
our  culture.  The  people 
whose  counterparts  of 
other  ages  have  set  the 
tastes  of  the  era  are  now 
pandering  to  mass- 
marketed  art.  This  turn- 
coat segment  of  society, 
by  attempting  to  do  ser- 
vice to  all  men,  has 
succeeded  only  in  serving 
no  one.  The  proponents  of 
pop  art  claim  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  our  culture ; 
they  are  probably  right. 
One  shudders  to  think  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  reac- 
tion to  a culture  that  is 
expressed  through  the 
medium  of  a varsol- 
inscribed  soup  can. 

The  effect  of  pop  cul- 
ture has  been  particularly 
distressing  in  the  literary 
arts.  The  hero  of  old  has 
been  transformed  into  the 
anti-hero:  a man  of  no 
identity,  little  or  no  in- 
telligence, and  mechan- 
ical or  impotent  sexual- 
ity, The  protagonist,  once 
required  by  Aristotle  to 


be  repersentative  of  the 
ideals  of  the  audience,  is 
now  representative  of 
what  the  audience  feels  it= 
self  to  be.  Such  art  can 
hardly  inspire  man  to  bet- 
ter himself,  but  rather 
enforces  complacency  in 
weakness;  such  art  can- 
not show  us  beauty,  but 
can  only  make  us  content 
with  ugliness. 


Another  disturbing  as- 
pect of  our  day  is  the 
value  commonly  placed 
upon  spontaneity.  This 
quality,  though  import- 
ant, is  a dangerous  one 
when  worshipped  to  the 
exclusion  of  taste  and 
morality.  The  spontan- 
eity in  man  is  not  only 
that  which  provides  him 
with  vibrancy,  creativity, 
and  charm;  it  also  fur- 
nishes cruelty,  destruc- 
tiveness;, and  boorishness 
as  well.  These  observa- 
tions are  certainly 
nothing  new  --  neither  in 
this  article  nor  in  our 
society.  The  distinctions 
between  the  Appolonian 
and  Dionysian  aspects  of 
man  are  certainly  old 
enough.  However,  it  is 
only  in  our  culture  that 
the  Appolonian  can  be- 
come something  of  which 
to  be  ashamed.  Our  credo 
has  become,  "The  exam- 
ined life  is  not  worth 
living," 

The  reasons  for  this 
shutting  down  of  the  intel- 
lect are  many.  It  has  be- 
come " undemocratic"  to 
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exhibit  any  of  the  manners 
or  tastes  that  differen- 
tiate man  from  the 
animals  or  one  level  of 
man  from  anotherc  The 
" intellectual"  feels  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  his  fellow 
man  to  be  as  much  of  a 
beast  as  his  brotherc 
V/e  also  owe  a Bronx 
cheer  to  Norman  Mailer 
for  formulating  the  con- 
cept and  religion  of  the 
" white  negro."  The  White 
Negro  is,  of  course,  a 
man  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  been  born  white 
and  therefore  strives  to 
adopt  all  the  " desirable" 
traits  of  the  Negro.  Apart 
from  the  obvious  bigotry 
of  such  a concept,  there 
is  the  shock  of  realizing 
just  what  these  desirable 
traits  are:  Mailer  would 
have  us  become  sexual 
and  economic  wastrels, 
living  only  for  each  day 
and,  one  may  assume, 
living  by  a sense  of  nat- 
ural rhythm.  Even  more 
repulsive  than  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  disgus- 
ting stereotypes  is  the 
fact  that  Mailer  would 
have  us  emulate  them. 


It  is  most  probable  that 
the  blame  for  our  cultur- 
al dilemma  can  be  laid 
at  the  doorstep  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  It  is 
understandable  that  more 
wealth  accumulated  by  the 
masses  in  a money- 
oriented  culture  would 


result  in  a mass  orien- 
tation. 

In  order  to  prohibit  my 
being  branded  as  a hid- 
eous, right  wing  snob,  I 
should  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  economic 
treatise.  When  1 speak  of 
the  masses,  1 mean  it 
literally.  It  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic class;  that  mass  of 
American  bourgeoisie 
happens  to  be  a more 
wealthy  mob  whose  tastes 
are  not  better  than  the 
tastes  of  what  was  once 


called  the  proletariat. 
V/hat  is  being  urged  is  an 
aristocracy  --  not  one  of 
income,  but  of  developed 
taste;  not  one  of  political 
power,  but  of  dynamic 
ethical  and  esthetic  judg- 
ment; an  aristocracy  that 
is  willing  and  able  to  rule 
the  mob  through  intellect 
just  as  it  once  did  through 
brute  force.  Only  then  can 
scenes  such  as  the  exhib- 
ition of  a president’s  scar 
elicit  the  shock  and  out- 
rage that  it  warrants. 


To  A Dead  President 


How  carefully  must  the  seed  be  planted. 

With  moisture,  soil,  climate  all  taken  and  considered. 
So  as  to  intermingle  and  marry, 

To  produce  one  more  tiny  plant. 

Let  the  maturity  process  wander. 

Not  too  far  coddled,  loved,  and  above  all  neglected. 

But  just  the  correct  mixture. 

To  produce  the  first  buds. 

Care  for  the  bud  lovingly. 

So  that  drought,  rains,  and  plagues  of  living, 

All  have  their  effect. 

But  none  too  far  above  the  other. 

Next  the  flower  for  all  to  see. 

Magnificent  in  splender,  grace,  and  unadulterated  form. 
So  that  all  who  see  it. 

Are  touched  by  a natural  beauty. 

How  carefully  was  this  seed  planted. 

And  allowed  to  mature,  bud,  and  finally  blossom. 

Till  the  blizzard  came. 

And  the  snows  covered  it  over. 
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ODE  TO  LOVERS 

By  STEVEN  JAMES  LEE 


I 

Hermes  on  thy  winged  sandals, 
Tear  back  the  cloak  of  night. 

Tell  me  what  wonder  life  entails, 
While  Zeus’  moving  orb  prevails. 


Ill 

Beloved!  Fill  the  cup  of  life 
While  the  nectar  be  there, 

For  heavenly  Gods  are  rife. 
Observing  mortals  in  their  strife. 


V 

The  slumbering  world  opens  wide 
And  greets  the  morning  beams. 

As  though  poor  Earth  could  deride. 
And  call  night  that  nevermore  tide. 


VII 

I often  wonder  about  the  Rose; 

That  each  jilted  lover’s  heart 

By  Jupiter  is  securely  froze 

And  reddened;  openly  sorrow  is  disclosed. 


II 

Awake  Love!  Our  time  be  short, 

We  have  few  precious  hours. 

Till  Thanatos  this  day  aborts. 

And  carries  it  back  to  Hades’  port. 


IV 

Our  new  day  sets  up  a stir. 

Within  my  breast  a burning  soul. 

As  though  I were  the  happy  voyager, 
Who  found  the  hidden  path  of  Lucifer. 


VI 

Ten-thousand  Roses  shall  be  thine. 
And  to  thee  alone  show  beauty. 

Yet  all  their  symmetry  shall  enshrine, 
Our  petal  upon  the  lover’s  vine. 


VIII 

Roses  have  both  beauty  and  thorn. 
Pressed  upon  their  adorned  branch, 
Thwarted  lovers  live  to  mourn. 

So  sorrow,  as  love,  may  be  borne. 


IX 

Phoebus  has  gladdened  every  flower 
That  we  might  walk  about. 

And  see  gleaming  crystal  shower  . . ^ 

of  dew,  in  early  morning  hour.  build  together  - not  a shell, 

but  a palace  fit  for  Gods, 

With  blue  ever-rolling  sky  as  sentinel. 
And  an  entire  world  in  which  to  dwell. 
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XI 

Draw  strength  from  that  River  Hope, 
As  it  flows  silently  through  your  soul, 
Always  let  it  be  the  rope, 

That  nurtures  you  along  life’s  slope. 


XIII 

We  can’t  beg  our  roof,  the  Sky, 

To  hold  the  changing  seasons, 

The  blue  o’erhead  shall  never  die, 
While  Death  seeps  into  you  and  I. 


XV 

Speak  Proserpine!  I shall  hear 
When  your  messenger  comes, 

And  leads  me  to  your  sphere. 

Smile  not  - my  love  will  presevere. 


XVII 

I have  climbed  the  myrtle  tree, 
Which  Venus  thought  her  own, 

And  tasted  honey  of  Olympus  bee. 
Made  for  Jupiter  - not  for  me! 


XIX 

But  wait!  First  this  Rose  to  you, 
Given  from  my  heart. 

From  love  that  time  may  not  undo, 
From  heart  as  fresh  as  jeweled  dew. 


XII 

Spring  shall  vanish  all  too  soon. 
And  with  it  goes  some  time. 

Yet  you  and  I shall  have  hewn 
A love  that  death  bells  cannot  ruin. 


XIV 

Yet  we  are  richer  - wonderfully  so. 
To  live  in  love  a while, 

The  Sky  in  eternity  will  never  know, 
A lover’s  heart  set  aglow. 


XVI 

Life  is  but  a gentle  Dove, 

That  may  glide  through  silky  clouds. 
And  when  it’s  given  blessed  love. 

It  lives  beyond  the  Gods  above. 


XVIII 

Come  now  Love,  let  day  be  sweet. 
While  I am  by  your  bed. 

And  let  us  go  outside  and  greet, 

A dawning  world  beyond  your  sheet. 


XX 

What  meaning  be  our  Yesterday 
While  you  are  in  my  arms? 
Tomorrow  shall  come  as  did  Today, 
As  Eternity  stumbles  along  its  way. 
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THEISM : 

By  DAVE  CLICK 


A Personal 
Affirmation 


Among  the  most 
characteristic  traits  of 
mid-t  w e n t i e t h-century 
life  in  the  Western  world 
is  the  inability  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of 
people  to  retain  a belief 
in  a personal  God„  There 
are  primarily  two 
reasons  for  this  inability, 
neither  of  which,  if  we 
understand  the  nature  of 
religious  belief,  needs  to 
bar  one  from  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  desire,  which 
so  many  of  us  have,  to 
believe  in  a something 
greater  than  ourselves. 

The  firstis  the  despair, 
born  of  horror,  which 
permeated  the  world 
especially  after  the  sec- 
ond World  W^ar,  With  the 
corpses  of  so  many 
millions  of  brutalized, 
nameless  men,  women, 
and  children  lying  on 
battlefields,  in  cindered 
cities,  and  in  the  common 
graves  and  chimney  flues 
of  concentration  camps , it 
was  virtually  impossible 
to  retain  a belief  in  a 
benevolent  God  with  any 
amount  of  honesty.  Many, 
instead  of  accepting  the 
proposition  that  if  there 
is  a God,  he  must  be  the 
author  of  evil,  chose  to 
disclaim  his  existence  al- 
together, For  them,  a 
world  without  a divine 
creator  was  easier  to 
accept  than  a world  whose 
creater  permitted  evil  or 
was  himself  evil.  Nor  was 
the  idea  acceptable  to 
many  that  God’s  power 


was  limited  and  that  he 
had  no  control  over  evil 
and  was  therefore  ab- 
solved of  any  complicity; 
for  if  God  is  to  be 
believable  and  to  play  a 
meaningful  part  in 
people’s  lives,  hemustbe 
thought  of  as  supreme  and 
completely  unlimited.  In 
fact,  this  is  precisely 
what  we  in  the  Western 
civilization  mean  by  God, 
Thus,  many,  like  Dostoy- 
evsky’s Ivan  Karamazov, 
chose  rather  to  rebel 
against  God,  If  God  is  the 
creator  of  evil,  - then 
Ivan  would  go  beyond  God 
to  justice. 

The  second  reason  is 
the  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  belief  in  a God 
who  is  the  author  of 
creation  with  the  findings 
of  science,  for  the  latter 
clearly  contradicts  any 
literal  interpretation  of 
the  story  of  creation  as 
found  in  the  Bible, That  in 
our  vastly  technical,  fast- 
moving,  and  materialistic 
society  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  a place  for  God  is 
another  problem.  How- 
ever, I believe  that  if  the 
first  two  objections  can  be 
answered,  we  shall  better 
be  able  to  make  room  for 
the  God  we  have  crowded 
out  of  our  busy  lives. 

The  second  objection  to 
the  existence  of  God 
seems  far  less  inseper- 
able  than  the  first. 
Science  does  indeed  deny 
the  fundamentalist  inter- 
pretation of  many  of  the 


stories  of  the  Bible,  such 
as  that  of  the  creation. 
But  most  people,  although 
they  may  accept  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible 
quite  literally,  either 
consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, interpret  its 
narratives  poetically. 
And  as  long  as  these 
stories  are  interpreted 
symbolically,  science  and 
theology  do  not  contradict 
each  other.  If  you  allow 
that  science  deals  with 
natural  pehnomena  and 
theology  with  the  super- 
natural, that  is,  with  the 
activity  and  nature  of  God, 
it  is  clear  that  we  are 
talking  about  two  different 
levels  of  reality.  The 
religionist,  even  after  re- 
interpreting the  Bible  in  a 
poetic  fashion  so  as  to 
grant  to  science  that  life 
came  about  in  the  evolu- 
tionary manner  as  shown 
by  Darwin,  is  still  in  a 
position  to  ask  a legiti- 
mate question;  " How  did 
the  evolutionary  chain  get 
started?  From  where  did 
the  initial  spark  of  life 
come?”  Likewise,  if  one 
endeavors  to  explain  the 
creation  of  the  earth  in 
terms  of  whirling  molo- 
cular  clouds,  one  can  go  a 
step  further  and  ask; 
” From  where  did  the 
clouds  come?”  Now  ad- 
mittedly one  does  not  have 
to  take  this  last  step. 
There  is  nothing  logically 
incorrect  in  saying  that 
these  clouds  existed  eter- 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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nally.  And  in  fact,  many 
people  are  not  driven  to 
look  for  a further 
explanation  underlying 
the  scientific  one.  Thus, 
Saint  Augustine  was 
wrong  when  he  said  that 
man  cannot  rest  until  he 
rests  with  God;  usually, 
but  not  always.  Most, 
however,  cannot  lie 
content  with  such  an 
answer.  In  the  experience 
of  our  own  world  of 
natural  phenomena,  we 
have  never  encountered 
anything  that  exists 
eternally.  Therefore  we 
reason  that  anything 
which  does  must  be 
supernatural,  namely, 
God. 

Thus,  while  many  do 
not  require  a God  to  be  the 
ultimate  source  of  the 
universe,  most,  like 
myself,  do.  Only  a God 
who  has  existed  eternally, 
one  whose  essence  im- 
plies existence,  can  serve 
for  most  of  us  as  a con- 
vincing explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe. 
God  alone  is  supreme, 
in  whose  nature  existence 
is  inherent.  If  his  exis- 
tence were  not  inherent  in 
his  nature,  then  his 
existence  would  be 
contingent  upon  some- 
thing else,  andthatsome- 
thing  else  would  therefore 
be  supreme;  belief  in  God 
as  supreme  seems 
necessary  to  a belief  in 
him  at  all.  This  argument 
that  God’s  essence  entails 
his  existence,  known  as 
the  ontological  argument, 
is  not  a logical  proof  for 
the  existence  of  God,  as 
Anselm,  the  medieval 
Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, maintained.  Nor  are 
most  people  so  naive  to 
believe  that  the  existence 
of  this  first  creator  can~ 
be  confirmed  through 


sense  experience.  It  is 
something,  which  because 
nothing  else  can  ade- 
quately explain  the 
ultimate  source  of  the 
universe,  one  finds  intui- 
tively obvious.  Admitted- 
ly, it  is  dangerous  to  use 
the  word  " intuitively," 
for  many  erroneous 
things,  such  as  the  ancient 
belief  in  vapours,  were 
held  through  intuition. 

Nonetheless,  what  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
this  conviction  is  based 
not  on  deductive  or 
empirical  proof,  but  on 
feeling  itself ; and  further , 
any  affirmation  or  denial 
of  the  existence  of  God 
can  rest  only  on  such 
faith.  Science  can  no  more 
prove  that  God  does  not 
exist  than  religion  can 
prove  that  he  does. 
Ultimately,  then  one 
must  go  beyond  the  head 
to  the  heart  in  order  to 
resolve  this  conundrum; 
and,  most  likely,  what- 
ever answer  one  finds 
there  will  be  unintelli- 
gible to  the  head.  As 
Pascal,  the  seventeenth 
century  French  philoso- 
pher  - mathematician 
said,  "The  heart  has 
reasons  which  reason 
itself  does  not  know." 


It  is  only  after  one  has 
concluded  that  there  is  a 
God  that  an  argument  such 
as  the  cosmological  (in 
which  the  order,  beauty, 
and  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse are  held  to  point  to  a 
divine  creator)  will  make 
sense.  But  the  nature  of 
the  universe  does  not  of 
itself  point  to  a benevolent 
and  wise  divine  architect, 
for  when  one  is  critical 
and  honest,  he  will  realize 
that  the  universe,  while 
intricately  complex,  is 
not  at  all  times  harmoni- 


ous and  beautiful.  But  to 
one  who  holds  a prior 
belief  in  God,  the  world 
will  be  seen  in  its 
harmony  and  grandeur, 
and  these  will  then  serve 
as  intimations  of  the 
divine,  thereby  strength- 
ening the  belief  in  God. 
In  many  ways,  then  the 
world  of  our  experience  is 
not  self-sufficient  without 
God. 

Science  and  theology, 
thus,  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  The  former, 
using  imagination, 
empirical  evidence,  and 
deductive  logic,  seeks  to 
explain  the  workings  of 
the  universe  around  us. 
The  latter  endeavors  to  go 
beyond  the  sensible  world 
to  a source  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  caused 
creation  and  yet  trans- 
cends it.  This  is  rightly 
called  metaphysics”,  for  it 
goes  beyond  that  which  is 
given  through  the  senses. 
Nor  does  it  seem  unin- 
telligent to  engage  in  this 
enterprise,  provided  one 
is  not  so  adamant  as  to 
insist  on  a literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  biblical 
story  of  creation  in 
"Genesis"  as  one’s  ulti- 
m ate  metaphysical 
explanation.  Provided  one 
does  not,  neither  science 
not  theology  precludes  the 
other.  Personally,  I 
believe  in  the  notion  of 
evolution,  as  do  most 
educated  people  of  the 
day.  However,  I am  led  to 
seek  the  ultimate  creator 
of  that  evolutionary  chain 
of  life.  Accrodingly,  I 
believe  that  a first 
creator,  God  created  that 
initial,  seemingly  insig- 
nificant spark  of  life  with 
the  conscious  intention  of 
having  it  evolve  into  a 
higher  stage  of  life, 
namely,  man. 

It  is  important  to  note 


one  thing.  However  far 
back  science  goes,  and 
whatever  explanation  it 
invokes  as  cause  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe  of 
life  as  we  know  it,  it  will 
have  to  engage  in  specula- 
tion. It  will  have  to  engage 
in  a theorizing  which  its 
own  scientific  method  can 
never  verify.  It  is 
possible,  even  probable, 
for  instance,  that  random 
happenings  have  created 
all  the  order  which  exists 
in  the  biological,  chemi- 
cal, and  physical 
universe.  However,  these 
random  happenings  had  to 
be  of  something,  be  it 
whirling  molecular 
clouds  of  hydrogen  or 
whatever  else,  and  it  is 
these  basic  elements 
which  must  be  presup- 
posed to  have  existed 
eternally.  After  one  has 
gone  back  far  enough  to 
arr  ive  at  the  basic 
elements  of  creation,  one 
can  suppose  them  to  have 
existed  eternally  or  pre- 
suppose a God  who 
created  the  basic  ele- 
ments as  eternally 
existing.  Wherever  we 
posit  the  eternality,  be  it 
with  God,  or  with,  say, 
hydrogen,  we  must  posit  it 
somewhere;  unless,  - of 
course,  we  believe  that 
something  can  come  from 
nothing.  Wherever  we 
posit  the  eternality,  we 
are  engaging  in  faith,  for 
available  evidence  can 
never  prove  either. 

Now  many  people,  who 
may  not  wish  to  commit 
themselves  to  a belief  in 
God  as  he  is  usually  con- 
ceived in  the  modern 
W'este  rn  tradition, 
assert,  as  did  the  recent 
Christian  theologian  Paul 
Tillich,  that  God  is 
" b e i n g - i t s e 1 f ,"  " the 

power  of  being,"  or  " the 
unconditioned  transcen- 


dent." In  Tillich’s  terms, 
Yahweh,  Baal,  Zeus,  or 
Odin  were  all  beings  of 
" ultimate  concern."  As 
Tillich  says,  " Nothing 
can  be  of  ultimate  concern 
for  us  which  does  not  have 
the  power  of  threatening 
and  saving  our  being  „ , . 
The  term  ‘being’  means 
the  whole  of  human 
reality,  the  structure,  the 
meaning,  and  the  aim  of 
existence."  For  Tillich, 
God  is  not  any  particular 
being  of  ultimate  concern 
but  is  what  these  beings 
have  in  common.  If  God 
were  a being,  even  the 
most  supreme  being,  he 
would  be  subject  to  the 
categories  of  finitude. 
Therefore,  Tillich  con- 
tends that  God  is  being- 
itself,  or  the  power  of 
being,  and  as  such  every- 
thing participates  in  a 
finite  way  in  the  infinite 
power  of  being.  God  is  the 
creative  ground  which 
infinitely  transcends  all 
beings.  Were  God  not 
being-itself , he  would  be 
insubordinate  to  it,  just  as 
Zeus  is  subordinate  to 
fate  in  Greek  religion. 


If  Tillich’s  reasoning 
seems  cloudy  and 
ungraspable,  this  is 
understandable.  After 
abstracting  what  all  these 
beings  of  ultimate 
concern  have  in  common, 
Tillich  is  left  with  a 
definition  of  a common 
essence.  One  cannot  pray 
to  a definition  nor  expect 
it  to  affect  one’s  life  very 
much.  Even  as  a defini- 
tion, the  notion  of  being- 
itself  is  vague.  In  fact, 
in  Tillich’s  own  view, 
being-itself  or  the  uncon- 
ditioned transcendent  is 
ineffable.  In  this  sense  it 
is  mystical.  Thus,  for  all 
his  talk  of  the  uncondi- 
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tioned  transcendent, 
Tillich’s  God  is  the  all- 
and-all  of  pantheism. 

Herein  lies  the 
distinction  between  those 
who  espouse  Tillich’s 
approach  to  G o d and 
people  like  myself  with  a 
more  traditional  belief  in 
God.  For  most,  God  has  a 
nature  which,  though  not 
empirically  verifiable,  is 
nonetheless  describable 
in  so  far  as  we  have  the 
faith  to  believe  in  such  a 
divine  creator. 

Those  who  adhere  to  a 
belief  in  this  vague  notion 
of  the  "ground  of  being," 
which,  like  God,  is  some- 
how held  to  be  the  author 
of  creation,  do  so  in  many 
cases  because  by  keeping 
this  mysterous  force 
vague  and  by  denying  it 
such  characteristics  as 
perfect  justice,  they  can 
avoid  the  problem  of 
explaining  the  existence 
of  a benevolent  God  and 
the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  world.  But  by  nature, 
one  seeks  unity  and 
clarity  in  things  and  in 
so  doing  endows  them  with 
meaning.  For  this  reason 
the  obscureness  of  the 
" ground  of  being"  cannot 
satisfy  man’s  hunger  to 
believe  i n something 
beyond  himself;  for  its 
lack  of  lucidity,  its  lack 
of  characterization  and 
concrete  description, 
make  it  virtually  unintel- 
ligible. 

What,  then  is  the  nature 
of  God?  What  1 am  about 
to  say  will  undoubtedly 
offend  most  skeptics,  but 
1 shall  nonetheless  defy 
their  shouts  of 
denunciation  at  being  so 
simple-minded  and 
religiously  naive,  1 
believe  that  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  God’s 
essence  to  exist,  his 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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By  MARC  ROSS 


Who  is  Maurice? 

The  balding  man  with 
the  searsucker  voice 
drowned  his  sorrows  in  a 
glass  of  warm  CokOo  The 
ancient  bar  was  empty, 
save  for  a broken  juke 
box,  and  an  oversized 
poodle„  The  beer  was  kept 
flowing  as  the  tears  ran 
by,  and  an  Irish  setter 
asked: 

Who  is  Maurice? 

The  golden-haired  boy 
cringed  in  the  corner;  his 
father’s  shoes  were  too 
smallo  A slightly  gay  ape, 
trapped  in  a glass, 
drowned  in  his  own  bitter 
sueto  Suddenly  a student 
died  of  boredom,  and  a 
grave  digger  asked: 

Who  is  Maurice? 

The  mammoth  auditorium 
was  filled  with  cold  empty 
chairSo  An  aging  profes- 
sor, puffing  his  Havana, 
continued  his  lecture, 
never  before  having  seen 
his  classo  The  fluorescent 
lights  burned  out  one  by 
oneo  A pedagogue  cried  as 
no  one  asked: 


Who  is  Maurice? 

A rusty,  filthy  rush-hour 
train  stopped  at  mid- 
station, and  the  conductor 
forgot  all  about  deatho 
The  steel,  vise -like  doors 
closed  in  the  face  of  an 
anxious  old  matron,  and  a 
blue  baby  cried  after  his 
death.  Not  one  person  in 
the  crowd  thought  of  the 
question: 

Who  is  Maurice? 

Who  is  Maurice? 

Who  is'"  Maurice? 

The  building  was  finally 
condemned.  All  of  its 
modern  conveniences 
worked  as  never  before. 
The  silver-lined  elevator 
was  crowded,  yet  no  one 
pushed  the  button  for  the 
seventh  floor.  A small 
painted  turtle  crawled 
along  the  warm  marble 
slabs  as  the  dark  sky 
broke  into  light.  A piece 
of  rope  coiled  around  the 
answer  to  the  question: 

Who  is  Maurice? 
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ENDYMION 


Around  Golgonooza  Lies 
The  Land  of  Death  Eternal 

^Blake 


By  PAUL  ANDERSON 


ZanCo  I see  Zane,  or  at 
least  the  squatting  black 
shadow  of  Zane,  as  I look 
across  this  unlighted 
barren  and  nighttime  liv- 
ing room-dining  room- 
bedroom  of  his  apart- 
ment. He  is  halfway 
between  the  wall  I am 
sitting  against  and  the 
opposite  blank  and 
faceless  wall  whose 
overstatement  of  desola- 
tion is  mitigated  only  by 
a faintly  luminescent 
window.  This  is  a one 
window  room. 

Zane  is  eating.  He  is 
eating  a hot  dog,  the 
fourteenth  one  I have 
gotten  him  in  the  past 
three  days  and,  I might 
add,  three  nights.  I hear 
the  hollow  dang  of  the 
emptied  glass  as  he  sets 
it  down  on  the  hard  wood 
floor  of  this  empty  room. 
Heaven  only  knows  how 
many  glasses  of  water  I 
have  gotten  him.  But  how 
many  glasses  of  water  can 
one  drink  without  thirst- 
ing, say  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  for  a Coke.  No, 
he  says,  no  Coke.  Always 
water. 

I hear  his  clothes  slide, 
whhiith,  across  the  floor. 
He  must  be  going  into  his 
position  again.  Yes,  I can 
make  him  out.  He  is  again 
stretched  out  on  his  back 
in,  I must  say,  a most 
peculiar  position,  holding 
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his  limbs  indefinitely  in 
the  attitudes  dictated  to 
him  by,  or  at  least, 
inspired  by  his  busty 
muse  Aphroditeo 

It  is  Art,  he  told  me. 
His  limbs,  he  explained, 
are  actually  partitions  of 
the  universe,  or  at  least 
of  that  slice  of  it  which 
can  be,  with  a stretch 
of  the  imagination,  said 
to  be  contained  in  this 
room,  a rather  meager 
portion  to  be  sure.  Any- 
way, his  limbs  serve  as 
the  bulwarks  on  which  all 
space  hangs  (in  great  blue 
chunks,  I imagine)o  So 
that  makes  him  not  only 
the  border  between 
various  (blue)  segments 
of  space,  but  also,  by 
virtue  of  the  following 
paradox,  their  creator. 
For  if  there  is  only  space, 
there  is  nothing,  not  even 
space,  for  space  fills  even 
though  it  is  empty.  It  is 
a concept  which  eluded 
me  until,  at  Zane’s 
request,  I tried  to  picture 
absolute  nothing,  where 
all  is  space,  and  I could 
only  see  empty,  although 
very  large  boxes. 

But  I should  stop 
digressing  and  go  to 
sleep.  If  only  I could  rest 
on  a more  accommodating 
device  than  this  old 
orange  crate,  alias  chair, 
alias  chaise  lounge,  alias 
divan,  alias  bed.  But  I 
can’t,  and  my  posterior 
and  other  delicate 
portions  of  my  anatomy 
are  constantly  feeling 
lumped  and  numb  asleep, 
keeping  the  rest  of  me 
awake. 

I suppose  I could  get 
up  and  go  home.  Then  I 
could  sleep  on  a real 
bed;  big,  billowy,  buxom. 
But  after  these  three  days 
and,  not  to  seem 
redundant,  but  certainly 
to  keep  the  record 
straight,  three  nights. 


would  I ever  be  able  to 
rise  from  such  a bed? 
Would  the  yellow-white 
sun  ever  be  able  to  exert 
enough  current  to  make 
me  desist  from  writing 
numbers  on  the  wall  and 
soundly  sleeping  dream- 
lessly  for  . „ , ? 

Current  is  a bad  word. 
It  is  like  too  many  others: 
dangerously  ambiguous. 
If  someone  were  to 
misconstrue  me  and  think 
of  electric  current,  he 
would  laugh  at  the  sun 
trying  to  light  me  up, 
likewise  yellow  and 
glowing.  But  who  would 
not  laugh  at  the  truth, 
at  the  great  torrent  of 
sunrays  in  my  head, 
which,  it  seems,  I must 
either  dam  up  or  let  wear 
away  at  my,  (at  my  what?) 
at  my  whatever  it  is  that 
writes  numbers  on  walls. 

This  digression  is 
useless.  If  only  I could 
concentrate  on  my 
decision.  But  anyway,  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  leave.  To 
go  home  to  bed  knowing 
that  I wouldn’t  return 
would  be  just  like  making 
the  decision  not  to  join 
Zane  on  the  floor.  Not 
that  joining  him  means 
shaping,  as  he  would  have 
it,  the  universe,  or,  at 
least,  not  in  his  manner, 
but  that  it  would  be  sub- 
merging myself  in  that 
ever  so  appealing  sea 
which,  figuratively 
speaking,  of  course,  fills 
this  room. 

It  would  be  so  easy  to 
sleep  in  that  sea,  to 
stretch  out  on  the  floor  in 
slumber.  But  just  as  going 
home  would  practically  be 
making  one  decision,  so 
too  would  leaving  this 
crate  to  rest  on  the  floor 
be  making  the  opposite 
decision. 

I have  often  begun  to 


slip  off  this  crate,  down 
into  the  sea.  But  some- 
where in  my  primordial 
fiber  is  that  little , mutant 
tissue,  inherited  from 
some  Greek  progenitor, 
which  makes  me  (do  I 
dare  say  it?)  Rational 
Man.  It  even  hurts  to 
laugh. 

It  was  just  that  same 
mutant  tissue  which  sent 
me  out  of  this  furniture- 
less room  for  this  fine 
orange  crate  which  I stole 
three  days  and  nights  ago 
from  the  garbage  it 
contained,  so  that  I might 
have  some  land  to  cling 
to  when,  for  the  first  of 
many  times,  it  seemed 
that  a great  and  enormous 
tide  was  ebbing,  clutching 
energetically  at  my  feet. 
It  was  trying  to  drag  me, 
without  even  allowing  me 
to  decide  of  and  for  my- 
self if  it  was  indeed  my 
desire  to  be  draggedfrom 
the  partly  horizontal 
(legs)  position,  partly 
vertical  (torso)  position 
I had  assumed  on  the 
floor  next  to  the  door,  to 
a wholly  horizontal  one, 
to  the  greater  satisfaction 
of  Aphrodite.  The 
Aphrodite  whom  I have 
never  seen,  but  who  I 
know  would  appear  to  me 
in  the  flesh,  and  even  has 
appeared  to  me  disguised 
as  some  guy  who  claimed 
his  name  was  Los.  This 
crate  is  my  shore. 

And  I must  be  very 
careful  in  making  my 
decision,  my  option  for 
sea  or  shore.  I must  not 
allow  myself  to  be  pulled 
one  way  or  the  other  by 
mere  expediency,  for  my 
decision  may  be 
irrevocable.  My  premo= 
nitions  of  the  sun’s 
inability  to  raise  me  if  I 
choose  to  go  home  to  bed 
are  matched  by  my 
realization  that  a sea  that 
pulls  so  strongly  that  only 


my  feet  would  clutch  my 
whole  body  forevero 

So  here  I am.  Sleepy. 
Yet  unable  to  sleep  for 
being  unable  to  decide 
in  favor  of  my  bed  or 
this  hard  and  somewhat 
chilly  floor.  Yet,  1 must 
rest  in  order  to  have 
enough  energy  to  decide. 
I must  sleep  sitting  here. 

Sleep. 

Damn. 

Perhaps  a decision 
won’t  bring  me  much 
relief  anyway,  I mean  I 
can’t  honestly  say  that 
Zane  looks  comfortable 
Zane  looks  comfortable. 
It  certainly  must  hurt  to 
hang  one’s  limbs  in  the 
air  like  that.  I laugh  to 
think  of  what  would  happen 
if  Aaron  were  to  walk  in 
now,  wearing  huge  green 
hip  boots  and  a black 
seaman’s  slicker  to  keep 
him  from  being  dampened 
by  this  figurative  sea. 
With  the  door,  which  is 
just  to  my  right,  still 
swinging  open,  blocking 
my  view  of  Zane  in  his 
position,  and  forcing  me 
to  draw  my  feet  out  of 
the  sea  onto  the  shore 
lest  they  be  crushed, 
Aaron  would  raise  his 
long  slender  arms  in  an 
expansive  gesture  and 
say,  "How  uncomfortable 
you  look,  myfriend.  Arise 
my  friend.  Discontinue 
your  catatonic  contor- 
tions and  come.  Come, 
my  friend,  and  continue 
your  calculations.  Why 
pierce  high  fronted 
reason  to  the  quick  for 
nothing  but  a dream?" 


With  all  my  body  on 
the  rough  crate  slats  of 
my  shore,  I would  be 
able  to  see  how  ridiculous 
Zane  looks  to  Aaron.  And 
Aaron  with  his  eyes  and  I 
with  my  mind  would  look 


on  Zane  from  our  shore 
and  would  not  be  able  to 
credit  his  ventures  with 
passion  or  any  sentiment. 
We  would  only  see  his 
ludicrous  appearance  and 
nothing  else.  W e would 
look  on  him  with  the 
analytic  deadness  of  a 
scientist  who  throws 
rodents  on  electric  grids 
to  see  which  way  they 
will  jump,  but  who  cannot 
sympathize  with  the  pain 
which  makes  his  charges 
jump  and  squeal  with  pain 
and  get  rat  ulcers. 

Zane’s  speech  would 
become  harsh  with  sham 
boldness  to  cover  his  fear 
of  being  laughed  at.  He 
would  deny  all  the 
accusations  of  foolish- 
ness which  Aaron  and  I 
would  make,  all  psychotic 
afflictions.  No  catatonic 
he.  No.  His  positions  are 
a willful  act,  not  to  seem 
redundant,  but  to 
introduce  this  startling 
pun  which  has  just 
occurred  to  me,  of  vio- 
volition.  His  positions  are 
simultaneous,  he  would 
explain  while  still  on  his 
back  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  a reaction 
against  high  fronted 
reason  and  of  conscious 
submission  to  (mow  else 
can  I put  it?)  Aphrodite. 

No.  He  would  have  Mr. 
Hobbes  plead  for  him.  Mr. 
Hobbes  bifurcated  his 
being  down  the  dotted  line 
between  mind  and  body. 

So,  Zane  would  say,  he 
can  quite  comfortably  use 
his  minuscule  body  in  this 
colossal  act  of  shaping, 
as  he  would  have  it,  this 
I do  not  mean  disparag- 
ingly, somewhat  less  than 
god  - worthy  universe. 
Certainly  Aaron  would 
point  out  that  Zane’s 
actions  must  look 
ridiculous  to  those  great 
hairy  chested  Titans  who 
rolled  green  and  fertile 
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world  on  top  of  green  and 
fertile  world,  mortaring 
all  with  suns  patiently 
stirred  in  great 
galvanized  mixing  pans, 
to  build  their  Olympian 
home. 

From  behind  the  door, 
I,  as  I dangled  myfingers 
in  the  sea,  would  have  to 
ask  what  he,  Aaron, knows 
of  the  gods.  Perhaps  they 
are  ants , and  it  takes  them 
centuries  of  six-legged 
struggle  to  move  a crumb 
from  the  sidewalk  to  their 
subterranean  homes.  In 
that  case  Zane  would  be  a 
supergod. 


And  is  it  too  unlikely, 
I would  add  philoso- 
phically, that  the  gods 
are  both  the  Titan  and 
the  ant,  depending  on 
whether  the  viewer 
watches  them  from  high 
on  an  embankment  or 
from  low  down  on  the 
surface  to  the  sea? 

But  such  considera- 
tions by  Aaron  and  me 
would  be  worthless  since 
it  would  be  obvious  to 
Zane  that  he  himself  is 
the  authority  on  matters 
concerning  the  gods  (for 
he  is  the  witness  of  the 
birth  of  Aphrodite).  Now 
that  I think  of  it,  though, 
how  can  his  insight  be 
more  authoritiative  than 
mine?  For  I have  seen 
Los  the  Eternal  Prophet 
humming  and  strumming 
on  his  four  golden  harps. 
But  yellow  skinned  Los 
didn’t  speak  to  me  as 
Aphrodite  did  to  Zane. 
Besides  Los  may  have 
only  been  a dream.  What 
is  one  to  do  when  one 
(not  to  mention  names) 
doesn’t  know  whether 
something  is  a restless 
sleepy  dream  or  a divine 
confidence? 

Perhaps  Z ane  has 
wondered  at  the  same 
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problem.  Can  my  answer 
be  the  same  as  his? 

At  any  rate,  Aaron 
would  be  forced  to 
concede  and  to  slowly 
withdraw.  And  as  he 
pulled  the  door  closed 
behind  him,  giving  me, 
who  would  have  been 
sitting  patiently  behind 
the  door  on  my  crate,  a 
once  more  panoramic 
view  of  this  barren  room, 
I would  still  be  no  closer 
to  making  a decision.  For 
as  soon  as  the  closing  of 
the  door  would  enable  me 
to  extend  my  cramped 
legs  into  the  sea  once 
mores  Zane’s  work  would 
seem  no  longer  ridiculous 
but  rather  incompre- 
hensible. 


To  the  casual  passerijy 
(assuming  that  this  crate 
which  can  l)arely 
accommodate  my  poste- 
rior was  a spot  frequented 
by  holiday  beachcombers) 

I would  look  like  a grey 
and  slightly  anthropo- 
morphic piece  of  drift- 
wood. For  I screw  my 
muscles  up  into  gnarled 
knobs  of  protest  against 
my  warring  factions, 
against  my  feet  which  are 
so  willing  to  be  pulled 
into  the  sea,  against  my 
Greek  mutant  tissue 
which  is  so  adamant  in 
insisting  that  I remain 
on  the  shore,  and  against 
my  back  and  other 
assorted  sore  parts  which 
press  for  a decision,  any 
decision  which  will  get 
me  off  this  torturous 
crate. 

All  this  decision 
making  is  too  com- 
plicated, I must  calm 
down,  I must  look  once 
more  at  Zane.  He  has 
not  stirred  since  his  last 
water.  And  then  I must 
sleep. 


I must  concentrate. 
Concentrate,  Concentrate 
on  a growing  black 
})lossom  in  the  field  of 
non-visual  vision  which, 
if  all  other  impressions 
are  negated  results  in 
sleep. 

Seeping  black  creeping 
larger  and  closer,  God, 
is  my  mind  heavy. 

The  first  time  he  saw 
Aphrodite.  , , . No,  Sleep, 
Concentrate  on  the  black 
in  back  of  all  oblivion. 

Damn, 

It  would  be  so  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  sleep 
would,  in  fact,  be  oblivion. 
But  look  where  dream- 
sleep  has  brought  me  so 
far  --  here  to  investigate 
Los.  There  is  no  telling 
where  I will  end  up  next, 
Zane  too  has  had  his  share 
of  troubles  from  dreams. 
At  least  I guess  it  should 
be  called  trouble.  Life 
became  much  harder  for 
him  right  from  the  first 
time  he  saw  Aphrodite 
and  told  Aaron  and  me 
about  her, 

W h e n was  that  first 
time?  Oh  yes.  Two  months 
ago  less  one  week.  Two 
lunar  months,  to  be 
precise,  A momentous 
day. 

The  three  of  us  were 
sitting  in  a row  across 
the  back  wall  of  our 
English  class.  The  topic 
was  some  hairbrained 
poem  by  Keats  or  Shelley 
or  someone  about  a 
shepherd  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  goddess  of  the 
moon  when  she  descends 
to  him  in  a dream  (yes, 
like  Zane  and  me,  the 
shepherd  was  plagued  by 
dreams). 

The  brown  tweed 
jacketed,  grey  tweed 
faced  professor  was 
asking  us  our  aesthetic 
opinion  of  the  ending, 
where  the  shepherd 
thumbs  his  nose  at  the 


goddess,  whom  he  has 
spent  almost  four 
thousand  lines  tracking 
down,  and  decides  to  take 
off  with  an  Indian  maiden 
who  has  appeared  from 
nowhere.  And  said 
decision  having  been 
made  about  making  it  with 
said  maid,  it  turns  out 
that  the  maid  was  really 
the  goddess  disguised. 

The  ending  sounded 
phoney  to  me.  The  lazy 
poet  wanted  to  get  the 
horror  show  over  with, 
Well,  that  was  just  what 
I told  the  prof  too.  The 
rest  of  the  class 
responded  with  a shocked 
laughter,  but  the  prof  said 
that  scholars , eminent  the 
world  over,  agree  with 
me.  At  least  some  of 
them. 

Then  Zane,  elongating 
himself  by  slouching  with 
his  legs  straightened,  told 
the  prof  that  it  was  strict 
adherence  to  the  truths 
of  the  universe,  or  some- 
such,  that  made  Shelley 
end  his  poem  that  way. 
The  earnest  seeker  after 
the  spiritual  (for  it  was 
with  such  glory  that  Zane 
endowed  this  boy  whose 
somewhat  equivocal  rank 
was  that  of  king  of  the 
shepherds)  had  been 
rewarded  for  his 
devotion.  Having  said  this 
rather  quickly,  Zane 
looked  hesitantly  around. 

It  just  wasn’t  like  Zane 
to  think  in  that  way,  I 
would  have  expected  the 
same  answer  from  him 
that  Aaron  gave  when  the 
prof  called  on  him. 

And,  lo,  Aaron’s 
answer  certainly  did 
cause  a stir.  Genius 
Aaron,  who  outsmarts  us 
all  with  his  calculations 
on  the  wall,  boomed  out 
his  answer  with  pedantic 
self-assurance,  Aaron, 


who  must  have  a wall 
big  enough  to  divide  the 
campus  down  the  middle 
by  now,  v/ho  will  undoubt- 
edly be  given  someday 
a wall  around  the  world 
to  take  square  roots  on, 
yes,  Aaron,  translated  the 
problem  inti  Boolean 
algebraic  terms  and  said: 
Tautology„  The  poet 
writes  the  poem,  there- 
fore that’s  the  way  it 
is,  therefore  that’s  the 
way  he  wanted  it,  there- 
fore that’s  the  way  it 
should  be,  therefore  why 
give  any  thought  to 
whether  or  not  it  should, 
indeed,  be  the  w'ay  it  is? 
A lucid  comment. 

But  the  good  professor 
didn’t  agree.  And  walking 
back  and  forth  in  front  of 
the  room,  raising  his  arm 
and  letting  it  fall  on  the 
proper  syllables  like  a 
great  pile  driver  trying 
to  ram  them  into  our 
much  too  hard  heads.  He 
called  Aaron  a Philistine 
who  would  wall  out  with 
his  wall  building 
calculations  all  the  god- 
amn  creation.  The  first 
being  empathy  or 
sympathy  or  something, 
and  the  second  being 
mutual  creation  in  which, 
and  I quote,  the  godamn 
viewer  works  with  the 
godamn  artist  to  trans- 
mit an  abstracted  emotion 
from  the  godamn  latter 
to  the  godamn  former 
through  the  godamn  art 
itself.  And  the  third  level, 
rather  obviously,  1 might 
add,  being  the  actual 
ability  of  the  individual 
to  take  the  artist’s,  and 
not  only  the  viewer’s  part 
and  create  by  himself. 

To  be  below  the  godamn 
first  level,  the  prof  con- 
tinued, is  godamn  sub- 
human, to  be  dead  to  life. 
And  then  in  a fit  of  passion 
or  maybe  as  the  overflow 
of  the  cup  which  he  was 


so  passionately  filling,  he 
accused  not  only  Aaron 
but  all  wall  builders  of 
falling  into  the  subhuman 
category.  Correction: 
into  the  godamn  subhuman 
category. 

And  when  he  had  calmed 
down  a little,  the  prof 
said  he  interpreted  the 
Indian’s  metamorphosis 
as  the  shepherd’s  reward 
for  accepting  the  two 
opposites,  that  of  the 
goddess  and  that  of  the 
maiden,  into  his  life  as 
being  both  necessary. 

These  digressions  are 
annoying.  If  only  I could 
concentrate.  Or  sleep. 
Anyway,  the  point  is,  all 
digressions  aside,  that 
Zane  didn’t  always  lie  on 
floors  but  that  he  used 
to  be  like  Aaron.  In  fact, 
he  had  quite  a wall  built 
up  for  himself.  So,  after 
class,  as  he  walked  down 
the  three  crowded  flights 
of  stairs,  I asked  him 
why  he  had  reversed  his, 
and  I realized  it  was  quite 
flattering  to  put  it  this 


way,  world  view  so 
suddenly.  I asked  him  if 
he  had  been  in  any 
lightning  storms  lately, 
or  if  the  gaseous  fumes 
from  some  toilet  had 
given  him  a metaphysical 
insight  into  the  soul  of 
the  universe.  I admit  that 
it  wasn’t  very  funny,  but 
really,  he  didn’t  need  to 
take  a fountain  pen  and 
throw  ink  all  over  my  new 
shirt.  Luckily  we  were 
outside  by  that  time  and 
he  didn’t  splatter  anyone 
else. 

And,  at  last,  Zane  told 
Aaron  and  me  about  his 
dream.  Yes,  dream.  If 
only  I could  dream.  Sleep 
would  be  worth  the  price. 
Anyway,  in  his  dream, 
Zane  was  walking  along 
this  dike,  of  all  things  a 
dike.  Well,  he  was  on  the 
seaside  of  the  dike.  And 
what  should  he  see  but  the 
birth  of  Aphrodite. 
Botticelli,  Aaron  offered. 
No.  Apparently  Botticelli 
botched.  It  should  have 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 


To  The  Wind 

By  CS.  GARRETT 

Blow  you  fierce  and  tireless  wind! 

Rattle  these  doors  --  try  to  come  in! 

Shake  your  windy  head,  and  Roar! 
Impatiently  hovering  outside  my  door. 

Out  in  your  cold  greyness  I stare 
Watching  your  frown  astir  in  the  air. 

You  have  no  friend,  you  restless  wind! 

Rattle  these  doors,  but  you  can’t  come  in! 

I hear  your  scratching  my  window  pane; 

I see  your  wild  eyes,  but  you  search  in  vain. 
Laugh  if  you  like;  cry  if  you  dare! 

My  heart  is  undaunted  by  your  insane  glare. 

Now,  go  home,  go  home,  hopeless  fiend. 
Gather  your  whispy  cape  in  hand. 

I’ll  not  let  you  in,  so  ask  me  no  more.  . . 

No  fleeting  foot  comes  through  this  door. 
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THE  FILM  CRITICISM 
OF  JAMES  AGEE 


"Film  is  the  art  for  w 
there  is  the  greatest 
appetite  in  America 

Explaining  his  belief 
that  our  age  is  a Film 
Generation,  Stanley  Kauf- 
fmann  points  to  the 
various  appeals  of  the 
medium  --  its  uniquely 
technological  basis,  its 
exaltation  of  familiar, 
physical  detail,  and  its 
universal  language  of  im- 
ageso  Moreover,  atatime 
when  technology  seems 
about  to  level  all  differ- 
erences  among  people, 
movies  offer  further  a na- 
tural affinity  for  studies 
of  both  the  individual  and 
the  national  charactero 
Kauffmanndraws  two  con- 
clusions: first,  that  ours 
is  a Film  Generation, 

" the  first  generation  that 
has  matured  in  a culture 
in  which  the  film  has  been 
of  accepted  serious  rele- 
vance;" and  that,  espec- 
ially among  the  young, 

" film  is  the  art  for  which 
there  is  the  greatest 
spontaneous  appetite  in 
America  at  presento" 
Kauffmann  modestly 
neglects  to  mention  that 
another  reason  for  what 
he  calls  the  Film  Gen- 
eration is  Kauffmann 
himself,  who,  along  with  a 


By  GEORGE  MACDONALD 

'hich 

spontaneous 

at  present" 

handful  of  other  writers, 
has  understood  the  medi- 
um and  worked  to  sensit- 
ize people  to  both  its 
range  and  its  achieve- 
mento  The  group  of  such 
critics,  which  is  remark- 
ably small,  would  include 
writers  like  reviewer 
Dwight  MacDonald  and 
theoretician  Siegfried 
Kracauer„  But  if  one  were 
to  choose  the  American 
most  responsible  for 
awakening  his  own  and  the 
following,  postwar  gener- 
ation to  the  special  mag- 
nitude of  the  medium,  it 
would  very  likely  be 
James  Agee.  Agee,  who 
died  in  1955,  worked  for 
both  Time  and  Life,  but 
wrote  his  most  important 
film  criticism  for  the  Na- 
tion, from  1942  to  1948. 
Frequently  regarded  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  as  a hope- 
lessly divided  near- 
genius, he  is  just  begin- 
ning to  win  recognition 
for  his  unusually  high 
achievement  in  many 
forms  --  poems,  short 
stories,  a novel,  film 
scripts,  works  of  social 
criticism,  and  letters  of 
extraordinary  scope  and 


insighto  But  by  virtue  of 
their  uniqueness  and  their 
superiority  to  nearly 
every  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, Agee’s  movie  cri- 
ticism has  had  the 
greatest  impact  of  his 
individual  achievementSo 
In  their  profound  and  ar- 
ticulate understanding  of 
the  aesthetics  of  film, 
the  reviews  have  helped 
break  down  fashionable 
prejudice  toward  the  me= 
dium.  They  were  instru- 
mental in  creating  the 
climate  which  finally 
produced  the  Film  Gen- 
eration, or  what  Kauff- 
mann calls  " the  most 
cheering  circumstance  in 
contemporary  American 
art." 

We  learn  a great  deal 
about  Agee’s  personal 
values  and  the  qualities 
he  considers  supreme  in 
art  from  his  review  of 
De  Sica’s  Shoeshine.  Here 
Agee  explicitly  allies 
himself  with  humanistic 
values;  but  the  review, 
like  all  his  film  criticism, 
makes  it  clear  that  Agee 
is  no  dogmatist  forcing 
from  without  abstract 
values  on  art.  On  the 
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Agee  regards  experience  and  moral  confrontation 
as  thoroughly  inseparable  realities 


contrary:  his  emphasis 

on  absorbing  humanistic 
values  as  physical,  sen- 
sual realities  underscores 
Agee’s  belief  that  the 
source  of  both  moral  and 
aesthetic  reality  must  be 
experience  alone  --  that 
is,  reality,  which  is  per- 
ceived and  in  some  way 
evaluated  by  every  human 
beingo  Agee’s  essay  on 
Shoeshine  so  interpene- 
trates art  and  life,  value 
and  experience, that  real- 
ity, and  the  art  and  human 
values  which  should 
mirror  it,  become  oneo 
Agee  first  defines  the 
basic  law  of  human  life, 
a commonplace  which  ex- 
perience should  make  ob- 
vious to  everyone: 


" The  elementary  begin- 
ning of  true  reason,  that 
is,  of  reason  which  in- 
volves not  merely  the 
forebrain  but  the  entire 
being  resides  , o o in  the 
ability  to  recognize  one- 
self, and  others,  primar- 
ily as  human  beings,  and 
to  recognize  the  ultimate 
absoluteness  of  responsi- 
bility of  each  human  being 
o o o 1 am  none  too  sure 
of  my  vocabulary,  but 
would  suppose  this  can  be 
called  the  humanistic 
attitude," 

He  goes  on  to  comment 
on  how  few  people  feel  a 
sensual  kinship  with  this 
revelation: 

" . , . no  attitude  is  more 
generally  subject  to  dis- 
advantage, dishonor,  and 
misuse  today,  and  no 
other  is  so  nearly  guaran- 
teed extinction.  Even 


among  those  who  pre- 
serve a living  devotion  to 
it,  moreover,  few  seem 
to  have  come  by  it  natur- 
ally, as  a physical  and 
sensual  fact,  as  well  as  a 
philosophical  one;  and 
fewer  still  give  any  evi- 
dence of  enjoying  or 
applying  it  with  any  of  the 
enormous  primordial  en- 
ergy which,  one  would 
suppose,  the  living  fact 
would  inevitably  liberate 
in  a living  being." 

Agee’s  insistence  on 
our  need  to  honor  the  sac- 
redness of  every  human 
life  threads  a eonstant 
theme  through  the  re- 
views. This  concentration 
on  man  and  his  need  to 
work  through  experience 
for  aesthetic  and  moral 
values  runs  counter  to 
two  current  schools  of 
film  criticism.  First, 
Agee  is  no  camp  or  pop 
art  connoisseur,  although 
he  recognizes  --  and 
sometimes  delights  in  — 
unintentionally  absurd 
elements  in  many  movies, 
Deerslayer,  for  example, 
is  so  naive  and  vulner- 
able that  it  gives  Agee 
" the  purest  dumb  delight 
I have  seen  in  a long 
time,"  On  the  whole, 
though,  he  doesn’t  find 
that  " most  bad  pictures 
are  ‘bad  enough  to  be 
■funny’;  they  are  just  bad 
enough  to  be  fascinating, 
not  to  say  depressing  as 
hell,"  Nor  is  Agee  an 
auteur  critic  who  judges 
a film  in  terms  of  the 
grace  and  consistency 
of  its  director’s  style, 
Agee’s  essays  on  Huston 
and  Sturges  are  auteur 


pieces  up  to  a point;  but 
Agee’s  approach  trans- 
cends this  critical  ideo- 
logy when  he  discusses 
Sturges’  duplicity  and 
Huston’s  limitation  of 
theme.  For  Agee  a work  of 
art  can  be  no  more  mor- 
ally or  artistically  auto- 
nomous than  the  human 
beings  it  works  to  bring 
to  life,  Shoeshine,  an 
atypical  film,  is  outstand- 
ing not  because  it  works 
with  lofty  themes  like 
betrayal  and  tragic  reve- 
lation; in  art  these  mean 
nothing  unless  they  are 
imaginatively  dramatiz- 
ed, Rather,  Shoeshine  ex- 
cells because  it  faces  life 
with  imagination,  direct- 
ness, and  spontaneity.  It 
grasps  in  a rich,  intuitive 
way  the  completeness  of 
real  human  beings  caught 
in  the  kind  of  moral  dil- 
emma which,  in  one 
disguise  or  another,  al- 
ways confronts  man. 

For  all  of  his  eloquence 
Agee  knows  that  Shoe- 
shine is  not  a perfect 
film.  In  general,  it  relies 
on  almost  cliched  char- 
acter types  and  situa- 
tions, But,  for  all  its 
flaws,  Shoeshine  far  sur- 
passes the  " perfect" 
film  which  American  stu- 
dios have  become  adept  at 
producing.  In  fact,  the 
fearful  quality  of  many 
commercial  films  is  not 
so  much  their  bungling 
of  serious  material  as 
their  deadly  perfection  in 
filling  the  outlines  of  a 
carefully  chosen  --  and 
often  falsified  --  aspect 
of  reality,  Selznick’s  The 
Song  of  Bernadette  is  typ- 
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ical  of  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  Hollywood  films 
in  the  forties„  On  one 
hand,  Bernadette  looks 
not  at  the  real  world, 
but  at  a genteel  refine- 
ment of  ito  Yet  because 
it  does  s o with  such 
grace,  intelligence,  and 
consistency,  the  film  is 
often  movingo  Within  its 
limitations,  says  Agee, 
" I have  seldom  seen  so 
tender  and  exact  an  at- 
tention to  moods  to  over- 
all tone,  to  cutting,  to 
the  edging  of  an  emotion, 
and  to  giving  vitality, 
sometimes  radiance,  in 
terms  of  image  and  the 
sound  more  than  of  the 
character,  the  story,  the 
line,  the  music."  This 
kind  of  perfection  typifies 
the  moral  timidity  and  the 
technical  skills  of  the  av- 
erage commercial  studiOo 
Next  to  Bernadette,  Shoe- 
shine  is  remarkable  be- 
cause it  takes  chances  in 
confronting  a complex  and 
inexhaustible  subject.  It 
falters  in  places,  but  its 
mistakes  are  the  honor- 
able ones  of  ambitious 
artists.  Selznick’s  film, 
by  contrast,  so  anestheti- 
zes reality  that  its  very 
successes  seem  trivial. 
Agee  regretfully  con- 
cludes in  his  summary  of 
Bernadette’s  year  (1944) 
that  the  big  studios  have 
the  technical  proficiency 
but  not  the  courage  to  deal 
with  important,  humanly 
relevant  themes.  " We 
are  learning  better  and 
better  all  the  time  . . . 
how  to  make  films  beauti- 
fully, elegantly,  patiently, 
perfectly  --  so  long  as 
nobody  severely  ques- 
tions the  nature  of  the 
beauty,  the  quality  of  the 
elegance,  the  focus  and 
result  of  the  patience,  the 
meaning  and  value  of  the 
perfection." 

This  emphasis  on  his 


moral  view  of  life  and  art 
should  not  give  one  the 
image  of  Agee  as  a Bos- 
ley Crowther  who  can 
write.  Agee  regards  ex- 
perience and  moral  con- 
frontation as  thoroughly 
inseparable  realities. 
For  example,  he  was  once 
assigned  by  Fortune  to 
acquaint  himself  with 
poor  Alabama  farmers  as 
part  of  a study  on  share- 
croppers. Once  in  the 
presence  of  these  people, 
Agee  discovered  he  could 
no  more  deal  with  them  in 
economic  and  sociologi- 
cal terms  than  he  could 
treat  The  Song  of  Bern- 
adette as  a self-contained 
aesthetic  entity.  Agee 
spent  years  on  the  share- 
cropping  assignment, 
published  the  results  as 
a book  in  1941,  and  still 
felt  himself  unfit  to  deal 
with  the  lives  of  other 
human  beings.  To  Father 
Flye,  his  childhood  teach- 
er and  lifelong  friend,  he 
wrote  of  the  impossibility 
of  any  man  to  involve  him- 
self in  the  lives  of  others 
on  an  adequately  moral 
basis.  " My  trouble," 
confided  Agee  in  1938 
about  the  sharecropping 
task,  "is,  such  a subject 
cannot  be  seriously  look- 
ed at  without  intensifying 
itself  toward  a centre 
which  is  beyond  what  I,  or 
anyone  else,  is  capable  of 
writing  of:  the  whole 

problem  and  nature  of 
existence.  Trying  to  write 
it  in  terms  of  moral  prob- 
lems alone  is  more  than  1 
can  possibly  do.  My  main 
hope  is  to  state  the  cen- 
tral subject  and  my  ignor- 
ance from  the  start,  and 
to  manage  to  indicate  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  treat 
any  human  subject  more 
glibly  or  to  act  on  any 
less  would-be  central 
basis." 

Agee  is  so  morally 


committed  a writer  that 
he  is  incapable  of  treating 
a subject  without  relating 
it  to  anything  it  may  have 
some  important  bearing 
on.  He  doesn’t  stop  at 
evaluating  a film’s  artis- 
try any  more  than  he  rests 
after  discovering  the  so- 
cial status  of  one  of  the 
sharecroppers.  Instead 
Agee  often  goes  on  to  des- 
cribe how  the  movie’s 
vision  corresponds  to 
what  he  knows  of  life. 
From  there  he  may  re- 
late the  film  to  the  col- 
lective attitudes  of  its 
audience  from  any  num- 
ber of  points  of  view  -- 
sociological,  psychologi- 
cal, or,  as  often  as  not, 
psychopathological.  Be- 
cause life  and  the  art 
which  distills  it  are  both 
poems  and  in  an  import- 
ant sense  both  one, art  can 
never  be  considered  out- 
side its  context  in  reality. 

Agee  believes  that  a 
movie’s  final  claim  to 
respect  and  love  lies  not 
in  the  smooth  working  of 
its  parts  or  its  mighty 
theme,  but  in  its  imag- 
inative fidelity  to  any 
type  of  experience.  This 
attitude  helps  to  explain 
many  of  the  unconven- 
tional tastes  we  find  in  the 
reviews.  It  shows  us  why 
Agee  prefers  the  vivid, 
unpretentious  reality  of 
many  gangster  melodra- 
mas to  the  posturings  of 
Wilson;  and  why  he  sees 
films  with  lively  Times 
Square  audiences  rather 
than  in  press  showings. 
The  artist  betrays  reality 
not  when  he  avoids  the  Big 
Issues,  but  only  when  he 
falsifies  the  material  he 
chooses  to  work  with. 
Thus  The  Blue  Dahlia, 
pretending  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a gangster  film 
stakes  out  a small  but  leg- 


itimate  claim  to  some- 
thing in  nature;  it 
manages  to  dramatize  in 
its  own  stylized  fashion, 
modest  truths  about 
American  preoccupations 
and  character  types„  But 
The  Moon  is  Down,  by 
glibly  talking  its  way  out 
of  an  honorable  melodra- 
matic framework,  cap- 
sizes under  the  weight  of 
stagy  heroicSo 

His  assertion  that  art  is 
important  when  it  incar- 
nates some  aspect  of  re- 
ality might  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  Agee  has  no 
film  aesthetic  --  that  he 
holds  no  belief  as  to  what 
subjects  or  techniques 
are  especially , or  unique- 
ly, cinematiCo  Any  cross 
section  view  of  Agee’s 
criticism  shows  a sym- 
pathy for  all  kinds  of  film 
typeSo  One  has  only  to 
read  his  glowing  review  of 
Olivier’s  Henry  V to  learn 
that  Agee  does  not  agree 
with  theoreticians  who 
state  that  plays,  espec- 
ially those  with  poetic 
dialogue,  are  not  fluid 
enough  for  a naturalistic 
mediumo  Similarly,  Agee 
does  not  see  film  resist- 
ing the  stylization  of  mu- 
sicals like  Top  Hat  or 
experimental  films  like 
Zero  de  Conduite.  As  for 
documentaries,  Agee  is 
so  enthusiastic  about 
films  like  San  Pietro  that 
we  all  but  expect  him  to 
come  out  in  favor  of  ex- 
clusively non-fiction 

movieso  But  the  type 
which  Agee  especially  es- 
teems is  the  honest,  well- 
made  melodrama..  In  a 
period  when  Selznick’s 
genteelism  forces  the 
studios  to  work  in  stifling, 
sealed  off  universes, 
melodrama  offers  ventil- 
ation, a chance  for  a fast, 
hard  hitting  look  at  man 


under  pressure.  In  addi- 
tion, melodramas  are 
popular  and  reach  large 
segments  of  the  universal 
audience  which  Agee  be- 
lieves conducive  to  the 
richest  kind  of  art. 

One  of  Agee’s  favorite 
melodramas  is  Bataan, 
a film  about  the  doomed 
attempt  of  13  men  to  hold 
off  the  Japanese  during 
the  Philippine  evacuation. 
The  film’s  characters  are 
types,  the  action  predict- 
able, and  the  goals  mo- 
dest, Yet  for  all  its 
simplicity,  Bataan  is  true 
to  itself  and  the  reality 
within  its  conventions. 
Made  with  love,  hones- 
ty, and  imagination,  the 
qualities  of  all  good  art, 
Bataan  is  to  be  admired 
not  for  its  profundity,  but 
for  its  reeognition  of  what 
Agee  calls  " the  most 
elementary,  most  indis- 
pensable obligation  of  the 
true  artist  or  of  anyone, 
for  that  matter,  who  ser- 
iously desires  to  walk  on 
his  hind  feet,"  This  ob- 
ligation binds  one  " to  try, 
under  whatever  confusion 
of  pressures,  to  under- 
stand and  illuminate  and 
eonduct  oneself  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  truth, 
in  so  far  as  one  exper- 
iences it,"  On  its  own 
terms,  Bataan  is  true. 
Like  many  similar  films, 
it  embodies  collective 
myths  which  set  their  own 
laws  and  pay  fidelity  to  the 
important  part  of  man 
which  wishes,  dreams, 
idealizes,  and  fears. 
"Plain  melodramas," 
says  Agee, " through  their 
innate  artificiality  and 
unpretentiousness,  have 
a good  right  to  exist  and 
may  even,  within  their 
special  formalism,  give  a 
remote  but  decent  echo 
of  the  truth,"  We  don’t 
find  the  idealizations  and 
the  stereotypes  of  melo- 
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drama  concretely  actual- 
ized in  real  life,  Butthey 
are  related  to  life  as 
echoes  are;  they  influence 
our  thinking  and  tell  us 
something  of  man’s  deep- 
est needs  and  fears.  On 
one  hand,  this  mythic  nar- 
rative is  pure  artifice;  on 
the  other,  says  Agee,  it  is 
" as  strongly  rooted  also 
in  nature,  as  good  ballet 
or,  in  another  aspect,  It- 
alian opera,  which  like 
the  pulp  story  has  a large 
believing,  yet  critical 
audience,"  Bataan  and 
other  melodramas  to 
which  we  deeply  respond 
tell  us  something  import- 
ant about  ourselves.  This 
revelation  may  be  heroic, 
degrading,  or  just  plain 
bizarre.  The  story  may 
chronicle  James  Cag- 
ney’s rise  to  underworld 
power  or  Joan  Crawford’s 
assumption  into  Flamingo 
Road;  it  may  distill  the 
world’s  malice  into  Gale 
Sondergaard  or  assign 
every  fluttery  non  sequi- 
tur  to  Butterfly  McQueen, 
Like  the  men  and  story  of 
Bataan,  these  are  not  the 
elements  of  drama,  butof 
myth,  ritual  and  dream. 
" W e may  not  yet,"  says 
Agee  of  Bataan,  " recog- 
nize the  tradition,  but  it 
is  essentially  , , , not  a 
drama  but  a certain  kind 
of  native  ritual  dance.  As 
such  its  image  , . , is  not 
only  naive,  coarse-grain- 
edj  primitive;  it  is  also 
honest,  accomplished  in 
terms  of  its  aesthetic,  and 
true," 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  at 
times  Agee  gives  the  imp- 
ression of  playing  no  fav- 
orites with  film  types. 
Anything  goes:  the  med- 
ium appears  equally  re- 
ceptive to  all  kinds  of 
material,  however  styl- 
ized, symbolic,  or  natur- 
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alistic.  The  melodrama 
of  To  Have  and  Have  Not, 
the  documentary  of  San 
Pietro,  the  naturalism  of 
Boomerang,  the  cake- 
frosting prettiness  of 
Meet  Me  in  Sto  Louis,  the 
experimental  techniques 
of  Vigo,  and  the  symbol- 
ic romanticism  of  The 
Children  of  Paradise  all 
give  enjoyment  to  Agee. 
Each  offers  welcome  re- 
velations of  some  aspect 
of  experience. 

However,  when  we  look 
closely  at  the  reviews,  we 
find  that  Agee’s  praise  of 
all  these  film  types  is 
somewhat  qualified.  Me 
have  already  seen, for  in- 
stance, that  Agee  regards 
many  types  of  melodrama 
as  much  a part  of  magic 
and  ritual  as  of  art.  So, 
tooj  when  we  turn  to 
Agee’s  attitude  toward  the 
twin  extremes  of  docu-= 
mentary  and  highly  styl- 
ized film  types,  we  see, 
in  his  reservations  re- 
garding the  two,  the  out- 
lines of  an  aesthetic 
emerging.  For  example, 
as  much  as  he  admires 
the  intelligence  of  the 
pageant-like  Ivan  The 
Terrible,  Part  I,  Agee 
finds  the  picture  serious- 
ly weakened  by  "Russian 
operatic  and  theatrical 
mannerisms;"  E i s e n- 
stein,  its  director,  " has 
denied  himself  so  much 
that  is  native  to  cinema 
, , , . " Meet  Me  in  St. 
Louis,  for  all  its  arti- 
ficial charm,  suffers 
from  a " sumptuous  id- 
ealism which  seriously 
reduces  the  value  even  of 
the  few  scenes  on  which 
I chiefly  base  my  liking 
the  picture."  Even  Henry 
V,  for  all  its  triumphs, 
does  not  succeed  in  cre- 
ating great  cinematic  art 
from  the  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish king;  in  this  instance 


film  bows  gracefully  to 
Shakespeare’s  poetry. 
Agee  would  have  been 
more  moved  by  " great 
movie  poetry,  deliberate- 
ly or  intuitively  under- 
taken from  scratch,  with- 
out benefit  or  hindrance 
of  a classic."  This  reluc- 
tance to  accept  whole- 
heartedly non-realistic 
manipulations  of  reality 
is  a staple  of  the  reviews, 
Agee  treats  his  fondness 
for  the  symbolic  roman- 
ticism of  The  Children  of 
Paradise  as  an  indul- 
gence: those  with"  a con- 
siderable weakness  for 
romanticism"  are  guar- 
anteed to  become  " quite 
happily  drunk"  on  it.  Am- 
bitious films  in  more 
realistic  settings,  like 
The  Fugitive  and  TheOx=. 
Bow  Incident,  come  under 
varying  degrees  of  attack 
for  contorting  nature  and 
squeezing  its  designs  into 
faked  symbols.  As  for  the 
freely  associative  and 
highly  subjective  techni- 
ques of  avant  garde 
productions,  Agee,  in  a 
discussion  of  experimen- 
tal films,  supports  such 
movies  in  principle. How- 
ever, he  uses  the  occasion 
to  deny  " that  ‘reality,’ 
in  its  conventional  cam-, 
era  sense,  cannot  be 
turned  into  a work  of  art 
without  being  turned  also 
into  a fantasia  of  the  un-= 
conscious." 


Agee  also  makes  it 
clear  that  his  reserva- 
tions about  artificial  film 
styles  does  not  veil  an  af- 
fection for  naturalistic  or 
documentary  reality  as 
the  purest  subject  matter 
for  movies.  Boomerang, 
with  its  naturalistic  ap- 
proach , is  a fine  job,  but 
one  " which  never  tries 
to  get  beyond  the  very 


good  best  that  good  jour- 
nalistic artists  can  do." 
Conversely,  Shoeshine 
transcends  " mere  nat- 
uralism; because  every- 
body is  perceived  as  a 
complete  human  being, 
one  feels  at  any  moment 
that  almost  anything  could 
happen."  And  although 
Agee  admires  many  doc- 
umentary or  semi  = docu- 
mentary  films,  "this  is 
not  because  they  use 
non-actors,  or  are  semi- 
documentary, or  are 
‘realistic.’"  The  docu- 
mentary is  a rich  but 
limited  film  form;  in 
execution  it  is  usually  " as 
dismally  hostile  to  reality 
as  most  fiction  films." 

Agee  wisely  does  not 
reject  the  two  extremes 
of  filmed  Shakespeare  and 
pure  documentary;  he 
simply  believes  that  the 
camera  more  spontan- 
eously gravitates  toward 
other  subject  matter.  For 
Agee  the  more  natural, 
uniquely  cinematic  ma- 
terial is  physical  reality, 
or  the  visible  images  of 
the  real  world.  The  cam- 
era’a  uniqueness  lies  in 
its  natural  affinity  for  the 
inexhaustible  reality  of 
all  the  eye  can  see.  So 
suggestive  of  meaning  and 
beauty  are  the  images  of 
sensible  experience  that 
film,  unlike  all  tradition- 
al arts,  has  no  obligation 
to  transform  its  working 
material  into  artificial 
shapes.  Visible  reality  is 
the  film’s  subject  matter ; 
the  ordering  imagination 
of  the  man  behind  the 
camera  shapes,  but 
doesn’t  have  to  distort, 
the  flow  of  images  into 
art.  Agee  wants  to  see  the 
images  of  the  real  world 
and  the  creative  imagin- 
ation collaborate  to  pro- 
duce not  documentaries, 
but  great  works  of  cine- 


matic  fiction„  In  a good 
film  such  an  interlocking 
of  image  and  symbol  rad- 
iates from  things,  like 
Buster  Keaton’s  hat,  and 
people,  like  Anna  Magnani 
in  Open  City,  whom  Agee 
calls  the  personification 
of  " the  poetic-realistic 
root  of  attitude  from 
which  the  grand  trunk  of 
movies  at  their  best  would 
have  togroWo"  This  high- 
ly intensified,  almost  in- 
candescent realism  is 
" the  essence  of  most  good 
cinema,"  It  involves  an 
electric  interplay  be- 
tween the  flow  of  reality 
and  the  imagination  which 
sees  its  inner  design, 
Agee’s  description  in  his 
1946  summary  article 
best  defines  the  interac- 
tion: " The  films  I most 

eagerly  look  forward  to 
will  not  be  documentar= 
ies  but  works  of  pure 
fiction,  played  against, 
and  into,  and  in  collab- 
oration with  unrehearsed 
and  uninvented  reality," 


Agee  praises  Rou- 
quier’s  Farrebique  and 
Huston’s  San  Pietro  be- 
cause each  recognizes  the 
integrity  of  the  unalter- 
ed image;  each  treats  it 
with  imagination  and  with 
a sensitivity  for  all  it  is 
and  all  it  can  suggest, 
Roquier  " realizes  that, 
scrupulously  handled,  the 
camera  can  do  whatnoth= 
ing  else  in  the  world  can 
do;  can  record  unaltered 
reality;  and  can  be  made 
also  to  perceive,  record, 
and  communicate,  in  full 
unaltered  power,  the  pec- 
uliar kinds  of  poetic  vi- 
tality which  blaze  in  every 
real  thing  and  which  are 
in  great  degree,  inevit- 
ably and  properly,  lost 
to  every  other  kind  of 


artist  except  the  camera 
artist," 

Huston’s  San  Pietro 
achieves  the  same,  uni- 
quely cinematic  blend  of 
fact  and  symbol  because 
it  knows  that  " some- 
where close  to  the  es- 
sence of  the  power  of 
moving  pictures  is  the 
fact  that  they  can  give  you 
things  to  look  at,  clear 
of  urging  or  comment,  and 
so  ordered  that  they  are 
radiant  with  illimitable 
suggestions  of  meaning 
and  mystery,"  Agee 
might  deny  the  natural- 
istic bias  of  Kracauer’s 
Theory  of  Film  , but  he 
would  likely  agree  with 
Kracauer  that  the  most 
truly  cinematic  films  are 
those  which  maintain  a 
delicate  balance  between 
the  artist’s  formative,  or 
ordering  tendency,  on  one 
hand,  and  the  flux  of  vis- 
ible images  on  the  other. 

Design  is  essential  to 
film,  as  it  is  to  all  art. 
But  the  camera  records 
verifiable  reality  so  per- 
fectly that  design  and  the 
dialogue  usually  em- 
ployed to  advance  it  must 
seem  invisible  or  of  se- 
condary importance.  For 
Agee  The  Story  of  GI  Joe 
reaches  poetic  heights 
because  it  conceals  its 
artistry:  "that  is,  it  not 
only  makes  most  of  its 
fiction  look  and  sound  like 
fact  --  , , , it  also,  with- 
out ever  inflating  or  even 
disturbing  the  factual 
quality,  as  Eisenstein 
used  to,  gives  fact  the 
constant  power  and  mean- 
ing beyond  its  owm  , . ," 
Similarly,  Open  City  is 
made  with  great  " aes- 
thetic appreciation  and 
eloquence;  " but  "these 
are  never  dwelt  on  for 
their  own  sake;  the  ur- 
gency of  human  beings  al- 
ways dominates  this  ar- 
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chitectural  poetry;nor  are 
the  human  beings  dwelt 
on  in  any  over-calculated 
way,"  Agee  finds  the 
most  purely  cinematic 
works  marked  by  spon- 
taneity and  naturalness 
--  by  the  sense  that  the 
camera  moved  into  some 
promising  situation, 
stayed  to  record  a few 
characteristic  scenes, 
and  quietly  departed. 
This  attitude  explains  why 
Agee’s  highest  accolade 
to  a film  script  is  a sense 
of  " openness,"  Open- 
ness means  that  the  writ- 
er has  arranged  the  action 
not  for  verbal  effects,  but 
as  a way  of  underscoring 
the  significance  and  the 
spontaneity  of  motion  -- 
of  " everything  that  is 
seen,"  Much  of  Robert 
Sherwood’s  dialogue  in 
The  Best  Years  of  Our 
Lives  has  this  quality.  Its 
episodes  are  "so  planned 
and  the  lines  so  laid  down, 
that  every  action  and  re- 
action, every  motion  and 
everything  that  is  seen,  is 
more  centrally  eloquent 
than  the  spoken  lines. 
The  movie  thus  has  and 
takes  its  chances  to  be 
born  in  front  of  the 
camera." 

It  is  one  more  sign  of 
Agee’s  richness  that  he 
rightly  sees  no  contradic- 
tion between  his  idea  of 
uniquely  cinematic  mat- 
erial and  the  praise  he 
gives  to  limited  film  types 
like  Boomerang  and  The 
Blue  Dahlia,  In  view  of  the 
fierce  dogmatism  of 
many  film  critics  today, 
it  is  a pleasure  to  find 
Agee’s  readiness  to  enjoy 
anything  from  the  splen- 
dor of  Farrebique  to  the 
" square  naivete"  of  Las- 
sie Come  Home,  This  kind 
of  catholicity  springs  not 
from  a failure  to  discrim- 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 
road  to  pluck  the  rain- 
bowo  The  grass  was  still 
damp  from  the  night  air 
where  it  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tective parasol  of  fresh 
green  leaflets.  A bug 
crawled  out  from  beneath 
a rock  and  he  paused  to 
watch  it  struggle  its 
erratic  way  through  the 
jungle  of  the  ditch.  As 
he  bent  lower  to  keep  it 
in  sight,  he  heard  a motor 
far  away. 

A truck?  Why  it  must 
be  a truck  coming  down 
the  road,  and  if  it  was  a 
truck  it  had  to  be  a mili- 
tary truck,  and  if  it  was 
a military  truck  there 
would  be  soldiers,  and 
soldiers  meant.  . . . , . 


How  stupid  he’d  look 
hunched  over  in  a ditch 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground 
watching  a bug  crawl 
through  the  weeds.  He 
decided  to  pretend  he  was 
looking  for  mushrooms 
and  herbs,  and  so  what 
if  there  were  no  mush- 
rooms or  herbs  around 
here  in  the  spring.  Better 
to  look  stupid  than  crazy, 
and  if  they  were  Germans 
they  wouldn’t  bother  him 
anyway.  Dashing  behind 
a tree,  he  peered  around 
the  bark  to  seek  a glimpse 
of  whoever  was  coming 
down  the  road.  But  the 
noise  seemed  to  change 
position,  and  he  suddenly 
realized  it  was  coming 
from  above  and  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  A plane!  Never 
before  had  he  heard  a 
plane  that  sounded  like 
that  one!  He  knew  it 
wasn’t  German. 

With  a leap  like  a frog 
he  was  on  the  road.  On 
the  road  and  running  back 
to  the  house  as  fast  as 
his  stubby  legs  could  haul 
him.  Faster!  He 


pretended  that  a Russian 
was  running  behind  him 
dripping  blood  from  his 
mouth  and  waving  a 
bayonet- tipped  rifle. 

His  face  flushed  as  the 
blood  rushed  to  the  top  of 
his  skull  with  all  the 
pounding  of  a loaded 
freight  puffing  up  the  long 
grade  to  Schwarzberg. 
His  legs  were  as  blurred 
as  the  leaves  ripping  past 
as  he  looked  through  the 
treetops  in  the  direction 
of  the  whining  motor 
which  seemed  to  come 
from  one  direction  and 
then  another.  He  cut 
across  the  small  field 
behind  the  house  and  in 
the  same  instant  saw  the 
aircraft  and  heard  Marie 
shouting  "Amerikaner! 
Amerikaner!"  from  the 
front  window. 

As  usual,  she  was 
right,  and  he  plowed 
through  the  hedges  and 
around  to  the  front  of  the 
building.  Up  and  down  the 
street  the  women  stood 
at  open  windows  with  their 
children.  Those  on  one 
side  couldn’t  see  the 
olive-colored  plane 
circling  its  way  toward 
their  homes,  but  Marie 
could  and  she  was  foam- 
ing with  fear,  and  those 
who  couldn’t  see  the  air- 
craft watched  her  and 
soon  froze  in  the 
contagious  fear  of  her 
making.  There  wasn’t  a 
damn  thing  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  he  knew  it,  but 
the  pounding  heart  within 
his  chest  wouldn’t  listen 
to  his  brain.  Neither 
would  his  legs  which  just 
kept  on  churning.  Carry- 
ing him  running  right  out 
onto  the  street  and  then 
down  it,  past  every  house 
and  mother’s  child,  yell- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
’’Take  your  sheets  and 
hang  them  out  the 
windows!”  Down  the 


street  all  the  way, 
grotesquely  yelling 
and  stumbling  some  more 
and  then  back  up  the  street 
the  same  way  ’til  he 
couldn’t  go  on.  ’Til  he 
collapsed  exhausted  on 
the  curb  under  the 
window  where  Marie 
stood  in  shocked  dis- 
belief as  the  craft  passed 
overhead,  looped  down  the 
street,  banked  right  and 
climbed  to  make  another 
pass. 

He  lay  sprawled  in  the 
gutter,  looking  up  and 
gasping  for  air,  his  hands 
behind  him  for  support. 
The  sky,  the  walls,  the 
tree,  the  street,  they  all 
looked  red  and  his  head 
hurt  so  much  he  thought 
he  was  hemorrhaging. 
The  craft  circled  over- 
head, and  he  started 
waving.  They  all  started 
waving  and  realizing  now 
what  they’d  done  at  his 
command  pointing  to  the 
sheets  fluttering  over  the 
flower  boxes  and  waving 
some  more.  The  olive 
bird  wobbled  its  wings 
and  left  them,  heading  out 
in  a great  circle  toward 
Schwarzberg. 

The  houses  emptied  in 
seconds.  He  propped  him- 
self against  the  gnarled 
wooden  fence  in  front  of 
his  home,  and  everyone 
crowded  around  him.  The 
children  pulled  at  his 
arms  and  he  got  to  his 
feet  limp  and  throbbing. 
They  danced  around 
yelling  his  name  and  the 
women  all  put  their  arms 
around  him  on  his  cheek, 
on  his  nose  or  wherever 
else  they  could  find  an 
opening.  To  them  he  was 
a hero  and  they  were 
happier  now  than  they’d 
been  for  many  months. 
They  laughed,  and  he 
laughed,  then  from  no- 


where  tables  and  food 
started  to  appear  and  they 
all  sat  down  and  ate„  Right 
out  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  they  sat  at  a line 
of  tables  and  laughed, 
joked,  and  ate  together 
as  none  of  them  had  done 
since  the  early  days  of 
the  wai’o 

Marie  sat  next  to  him 
with  her  arm  slowly 
finding  his  shoulder  from 
time  to  time  when  she 
wasn’t  playfully  spooning 
food  into  his  obedient 
moutho  Finally  they  were 
all  finished  and  he  started 
to  try  to  tell  them  that . o » 

Before  most  of  them 
fully  comprehended  its 
import,  a jeep  rolled  down 
the  street  and  came  to  a 
halt  in  front  of  the  first 
table  where  he  sato  Two 
American  soldiers 
jumped  out,  one  with  a 
rifle  held  loosely  but 
threateningly  in  his  right 
hand,  while  a captain  and 
the  driver  stayed  in  he 
vehiclCo 

The  older  of  the  two 
took  off  his  helmet,  looked 
at  them  is  disbelief  for 
a moment,  and  spoke: 

"Anybody  here  speak 
English?" 

Nobody  moved,  but 
Hansel  knew  what  they 
wanted  and  slowly  rose 
shaking  his  head  but  try- 
ing to  look  friendly,, 

The  second  American 
stepped  forward  and  in 
gutteral  but  halting 
German  told  Hansel  to  go 
over  to  the  jeepo  He  went. 

The  captain  smiled  at 
him  for  a second,  then 
looked  him  solemnly  in 
the  eye. 

"I  heard  what  you  did 
this  morning,"  he  said  in 
decent  German,  "And  I 
want  you  to  know  your 
village  will  be  okay.  My 
name  is  Captain  Schwartz 
and  my  unit  will  be  setting 


up  camp  in  this  area.  Your 
government  in  Berlin  will 
fall  soon,  and  we  will  be 
here  for  some  time.  You 
will  be  held  responsible 
by  me  for  these  people  and 
they  are  not  to  leave  the 
village  until  some  time 
after  we  get  set  up  in 
that  town  down  the  road, 
do  you  understand?" 


Hans 

beamed. 

"Yes, 

Kapitan." 

"Good. 

Now, 

do  you 

have  any 

other  men  or 

any  weapons  in 

your 

houses  ?" 

"There  are  three  old 
men,  but  they  are  grand- 
fathers too  old  for  war 
who  now  sit  in  their 
houses  afraid.  There  may 
be  a few  rifles  and  pistols 
. . .1  have  my  Luger  . . .but 
we  have  little  ammunition 
and  could  use  it  to  hunt. 
We  haven’t  been  able  to 
buy  much  meat  for  a long 
time  ..." 

"Okay,  okay,  but  no 
hunting  ’til  we  get  settled. 
Stay  put  today,  and  keep 
your  people  off  the  street, 
our  unit  will  be  coming 
through  here  before  dark, 
and  I’ll  be  back  later  to 
check  your  homes... 
routine,  you  under- 
stand?" 

Hansel  nodded. 

"What  about  that  town 
down  there?" 

"Well,"  Hansel  hes- 
itated, I heard  from 
somebody  there  is  an 
artillery  battery  down 
there." 

"They  ran  for  the  hills 
when  our  spotter  plane 
flew  over,"  the  captain 
smiled.  "Any  reason  we 
should  expect  trouble  if 
we  go  in?" 

"No,  probably  not.  The 
people...  many  have 
strong  feelings,  but 
they’ll  likely  keep  to 
themselves." 
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The  captain  nodded. 
"You  smoke?"  he  asked, 
tapping  his  shirt  pocket. 
"Never  mind,  I’m  sure 
the  old-timers  must. 
Take  this  pack  of 
cigarettes^  it’s  all  I’ve 
got.  We  could  use  some 
fresh  eggs  tomorrow  if 
your  people  have  any  in 
those  chicken  coops. 
Maybe  we  can  help  one 
another  out.  We’ll  see  a 
lot  of  each  other  for  a 
while  and  I hope  we  get 
along.  I’ll  tell  you  more 
when  I get  orders  from 
the  rear." 

With  that,  the  two 
soldiers  climbed  in  the 
back,  the  captain  nodded 
to  the  driver,  and  they 
drove  on  down  the  street, 
back  onto  the  main  road 
and  out  of  sight  around 
the  bend. 

Hansel  turned  around, 
and  everyone  was  quiet. 
They’d  all  heard  the 
conversation,  but  he 
confirmed  their  feelings. 

"It’s  all  over,  for  all 
of  us,"  he  said  simply. 

The  tables  and  chairs 
disappeared  from  the 
street  as  if  they’d 
evaporated.  Soon  the 
street  was  quiet,  as  if 
before  a rain. 

After  casting  him  a 
strange  look,  Marie  went 
upstairs  to  do  some  wash- 
ing. He  went  behind  the 
house  to  work  in  the 
garden  he’s  started  to 
plant  last  week.  The  sun 
was  pleasantly  warm,  and 
after  it  had  traveled  a 
little  further  in  its  arc, 
Marie  appeared  on  the 
balcony. 

" Hansel!" 

"Yes?"  he  responded, 
looking  up  from  his  rows. 

"Come  carry  the 
laundrj^  down  for  me  . . . 
and  hang  it  up." 

"Yes,  liebchen,"  he 
sighed. 
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(Continued  from  Page  15) 

nature  is  made  up  of  the 
perfection  of  the  following; 
justice,  mercy, love,  kind- 
ness, honor,  truth, 
wisdom,  omnipotence, 
and  omniscenceo  In  short, 
all  that  might  be  called 
righteous  and  good 
coalesce  in  Godo  In  this 
sense,  God  might  be 
said  to  be  mysterious, 
for  we  might  wonder  and 
marvel  at  how  one  being 
can  possess  all  that  is 
goodo  However,  insofar 
as  we  have  the  faith  to 
believe  in  it,  God  is  not 
mysticalo 


It  may  be  argued  that, 
like  Kant’s,  my  mind 
suffers  from  inherent 
strictures.  Just  as  Kant 
claimed  that  space  and 
time  are  built-in 
furniture  of  the  mind  and 
that,  of  necessity,  we 
think  in  terms  of  them, 
in  a similar  way  I am 
admitting  that  my  mind, 
too,  seems  to  have 
limitations.  It  seems 
almost  built  into  my 
mental  apparatus  to  take 
each  proposed  explana- 
tion of  the  universe  back 
one  step  farther  until  I 
arrive  at  an  ultimate 
source.  Nor  can  I rest 
content  until  I arrive 
there.  It  also  seems  built 
into  my  mental  apparatus 
to  conceive  of  this 
ultimate  source  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  per- 
fection of  all  that  is  good. 
This  objection  may  be 
valid,  but  in  no  way  does 
it  weaken  the  validity  of 
my  beliefs.  For,  regard- 
less of  how  I may  be 
constrained  to  believe, 
final  proof  of  God’s 
existence  or  non- 
existence can  never  be 
attained,  and  faith,  to 


believe  or  disbelieve,  is 
all  that  is  left  to  me. 

One  last  quality  belongs 
to  God,  namely,  con- 
sciousness. By  con- 
sciousness I mean  more 
than  the  thinking  involved 
in  being  omniscient.  I 
mean  purposiveness.  All 
that  God  does  fulfills  a 
conscious  purpose  or 
design,  and  because  his 
essence  is  the  perfection 
of  good,  this  purpose  is 
righteous.  God  is  right- 
eous and  chooses  to  work 
only  good. 

It  is  precisely  at  this 
point  that  the  problem 
arises  which,  if  not 
answered  adequately, 
leaves  people  with  an 
unsure  grasp  on  God, 
which,  once  loosened, 
plunges  them  into  the 
despairing  depths  of 
skepticism  and  nihilism. 
The  problem;  If  God  is 
good,  why  is  there  evil 
in  the  world?  Why  is  there 
untold  suffering  among 
innocent  people,  even 
among  those  who  have 
embraced  God? 


Evil  is  a slippery  con- 
cept and  demands  eluci- 
dation before  proceeding. 
First  there  is  moral  evil, 
that  for  which  man  is 
directly  responsible. 
Such  evil  is  exemplified 
by  murder,  theft,  rape, 
slavery,  and  so  on.  The 
list  is  inexhaustable  and 
runs  the  gamut  from  the 
mass  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Hitler  and 
others  to  the  everyday 
injustices  which  we  im- 
pose on  our  fellow  man. 
There  is  also  physical 
evil,  that  for  which  man 
is  not  responsible,  floods, 
and  famines.  Finally, 
there  are  evils  which 
seem  to  fall  in  both 


categories.  For  instance, 
disease  is  not  a creation 
of  man  insofar  as  man 
does  not  create  the  virus; 
but  man  is  responsible 
for  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  which  these 
viruses  thrive.  However, 
this  elucidation  seems 
only  to  put  the  problem 
in  sharper  relief,  thereby 
making  it  more  acute  and 
more  unsolvable. 


Concerning  the  first 
type  of  evil,  the  question 
is  often  asked:  "V/hy  did 
not  God  create  man 
morally  perfect,  as  a 
creature  who  could  do 
only  right?"  That  answer 
is  that  had  he  done  so 
he  would  have  created  an 
automaton,  not  a human 
being.  God  is purposive-- 
he  works  with  a conscious 
design  in  mind.  In  creat- 
ing that  initial  spark  of 
life  that  was  eventually 
to  become  man,  God 
had  already  chosen  what 
man’s  nature  was  to  be. 
Man  was  to  be  a creature 
of  freedom,  a creature 
free  to  do  right  or  wrong. 
Why?  Because  there  is 
infinitely  more  worth  in 
a creature  who  is  free  to 
do  wrong  if  he  so  chooses , 
but  who  nonetheless  does 
what  is  right,  than  in  a 
creature  who  can  do  only 
right.  And  it  is  this  free- 
dom, coupled  with  a 
phenomenon  we  call 
conscience,  which  gives 
man  dignity.  A man  can- 
not be  moral  unless  he 
overcomes  a situation  in 
which  there  exists  a free 
choice  between  good  aiid 
evil.  In  other  words,  the 
possibility  of  evil  must 
exist  in  order  for  the 
possibility  of  morality  to 
exist.  Man  is  the  only 
creature  whose  essential 
freedom  to  choose  be- 


tween  right  and  wrong 
holds  out  to  him  the 
possibility  of  moralityo 
Morality  is  anyone’s  if 
he  chooses  it»  Man  is  in 
all  ways  free  and  in  no 
way  predestined.  The  only 
thing  predestined  is  our 
freedom,  Man  creates  his 
own  moral  essence 
through  conscious 
choices,  and  in  this  sense 
we  can  agree  with  Sartre 
when  he  says  that  exis- 
tence precedes  essence. 
There  are,  of  course, 
environmental  and  other 
factors  beyond  our  con- 
trol which  may  make 
it  easier  or  more 
difficult  to  attain  the 
heights  of  morality.  But 
all  this  aside,  the  power 
which  is  man’s  is 
immense,  Man  is  a part- 
ner with  God  in  creation, 
and  the  good  or  evil  man 
creates  he  alone  is 
responsible  for. 


One  may  ask  how  man 
can  be  completely  free 
if  God  is  omniscient.  This 
question  seems  ir- 
reconcilable because  the 
two  possibilities  seem 
mutually  exclusive.  And 
yet  I would  like  to  believe 
that  there  is  a logic 
possible,  as  yet  unknown 
to  man,  which  would  allow 
this  situation  to  prevail, 
for  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  God’s  powers 
are  in  any  way  limited. 
If  we  insist,  however,  in 
giving  up  one  of  these 
opposites,  let  us  give  up 
the  belief  in  God’s 
omniscience.  For  free- 
dom is  necessary  to 
morality.  Let  us  say  that 
God,  in  choosing  to  make 
man  free,  had  to  choose 
to  limit  his  powers.  He 
gave  up  the  attribute  of 
omniscience  which  he 
could  have  had  only  at  the 


cost  of  predestining  man, 
a cost  he  was  not  willing 
to  pay  because  it  would 
preclude  the  possibility 
of  morality. 


The  final  proof  that  man 
is  free  is  found  in  the 
existence  of  moral  evil 
in  the  world.  But  that 
is  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  freedom.  But  why  do 
physical  evils  such  as 
earthquakes  exist?  These 
too,  we  realize,  though 
essentially  evil  by  nature 
insofar  as  they  are 
destructive  of  innocent 
human  lives  and  of 
property,  can  effect  some 
good.  It  is  not  mere 
literary  naivete  to  note 
that  noble  characters  are 
born  of  trials  and 
tribulations,  though 
admittedly,  many  are 
embittered.  For  out  of 
such  situations  are  born 
patience  and  persever- 
ence,  compassion  and 
self-sacrifice.  We  cannot 
have  self-sacrifice  when 
all  is  serenity,  nor  can 
we  have  compassion  with- 
out suffering,  nor 
patience  without  trials. 
But  although  these  traits 
are  admirable  and  may 
be  thought  to  be  a part 
of  morality,  do  not  the 
consequences  of  man’s 
freedom  produce  enough 
suffering  and  enough 
trials?  Does  not  the 
realization  of  our  own 
disabilities  and  short- 
comings, of  our  infirmity 
of  will,  create  enough 
inner  suffering  and 
tribulation?  Must  a 
benevolent  God  heap  more 
hurt  upon  us?  Moral  evil 
we  can  accept  because  it 
testifies  to  the  freedom 
essential  to  morality.  But 
what  of  physical  evil?  Is 
the  development  of  the 
attribute  of  compassion 
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or  self-sacrifice  in 
another  a justification  for 
an  innocent  life  lost  as  a 
result  of  some  physical 
evil?  This  question  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  test 
of  faith,  particularly  when 
it  is  one’s  own  family 
that  has  been  swept  away 
in  the  flood,  one’s  own 
lover  who  has  fallen  prey 
to  the  cancer. 

Psychologists  tell  us 
that  all  of  us  have  a basic 
need  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  something 
greater  than  ourselves. 
Confronted  with  an  insuf- 
ficient justification  for 
physical  evil,  one  can 
either  disclaim  God  al- 
together or  accept  the 
position  that  he  exists 
and  that  he  is  evil;  or 
one  can  commit  himself  to 
a belief  in  his  perfect 
goodness  on  faith.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  kidded.  W'e  must 
confront  this  reality  of 
life  with  the  utmost  of 
honesty,  and  if  we  do,  we 
shall  very  soon  realize 
that  there  is  no  comfort- 
able answer.  Confronted 
with  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  see  that  science 
cannot  now  help  us.  W'e 
see  that  through  faith  we 
choose  either  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  in  God,  If 
we  choose  to  believe  in 
God,  reason  can  help  us 
to  explain  much  of  what 
we  dislike  in  the  world, 
namely,  moral  evil.  But 
reason  can  take  us  only  so 
far  and  then  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  situa- 
tion in  which  we  started- 
we  are  abandoned  to  faith. 
It  is  not  contrary  to  rea- 
son that  there  exists  an 
evil  God,  Nor  is  it  con- 
trary to  reason  that  God 
be  good  and  that  there 
exists  a justification  for 
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evil  which  we  do  not  un- 
derstand. That  God’s  jus- 
tification transcends  our 
reason  does  not  seem 
peculiar  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  himself 
transcends  our  senses. 

In  choosing,  once  again 
I find  that  the  dictates 
which  my  heart  places 
upon  my  decision  are  far 
stronger  than  those  of  my 
reason.  Once  again,  the 
heart  has  reasons  which 
reason  itself  does  not 
know.  We  can  rationally 
justify  so  much;  the  re- 
mainder must  rest  on 
faith.  We  believe  in  God’s 
goodness,  and,  in  the  face 
of  untold  suffering  caused 
by  physical  and  moral 
evil,  we  hold  on  to  our 
belief  through  the  courage 
of  faith.  This  is  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  religious 
belief. 

It  is  important  to  note 
that  insofar  as  God  pre  = 
destined  man  to  a life  of 
freedom,  he  deemed  mor= 
ality  a higher  end  than 
happiness,  for  clearly 
much  suffering  is  bound 
to  occur  in  a world  of 
freedom.  However,  we 
must  realize  that  if  God 
had  created  man  so  that 
he  could  by  nature  do  no 
wrong,  barring  physical 
evils,  happiness  would 
result^  but  not  morality. 
But  in  a world  structur  = 
ed  for  the  possibility  of 
morality,  happiness  can 
result  as  well. 


God  had  a preconceiv- 
ed design  in  creating  man. 
To  be  a human  being,  man 
had  to  be  free.  But  like- 
wise, to  be  a human  being, 
man  had  to  be  human. 

Man  has  never  intended 
to  be  a creature  wholly 
bent  on  a program  of 
morality  and  righteous 
self-betterment,  Man  was 


meant  to  revel  in  the  joys 
of  life.  He  is  to  delight  in 
nature  and  all  her  radiant 
beauty.  Because  twen- 
tieth - century  man  is 
increasingly  losing  this 
capacity  for  appreciation, 
this  thought  is  consider- 
ed by  many  as  trite.  lean 
only  pity  those  who  feel 
this  way.  There  is  nothing 
trite  or  unsophisticated  in 
savoring  the  warmth  of 
the  summer  sun  beating 
down  through  a blanket  of 
blue  as  puffy  white  clouds 
drift  lazily  by.  Nor  should 
it  be  considered  trite  to 
say  that  man  is  to  delight 
in  his  fellow  man  and  all 
his  warmth  and  love  and 
kindness.  Love  and  ap- 
preciation are  part  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a 
human  being.  He  who  fails 
to  recognize  this  has  fail- 
ed to  achieve  the  rich 
fullness  of  what  it  means 
to  be  human. 


The  feeling  of  relig- 
iousness is  difficult  to 
attain,  and  doubly  so  in 
this  twentieth  - century 
world  in  which  material- 
ism, technology,  bigness, 
complexity,  speed,  and  all 
the  phenomena  which 
accompany  the  age  are 
sapping  the  world  of  its 
kinship  of  nature,  its 
humility,  and  all  too  often, 
its  humanity.  But  with  the 
two  obstacles  out  of  the 
way  with  which  this  parer 
has  dealt,  hopefully  re- 
ligion can  once  again  be 
seen  as  a viable  altern- 
ative, If  we  can  bring  back 
God  into  the  busy  world 
from  which  we  have 
banished  him,  life  can 
again  attain  meaningful= 
ness,  the  meaningfulness 
which  the  feeling  of  es  = 
trangement,  experienced 
by  so  many,  indicates  that 
we  have  lost. 


AGEE  (Continued  from  Page  27) 

inate  or  a mind  too  easily 
pleased,  but  from  a sen- 
sibility which  responds 
quickly  to  any  deeply  felt 
reverberation  ’ from  the 
world  of  experience. 

If  space  allowed,  any 
number  of  remaining  ap- 
proaches might  be  taken 
to  Agee’s  film  reviews. 
One  of  the  most  fruitful 
would  be  Agee’s  diagnosis 
of  a sick  culture  revealed 
in  the  many  bad,  often 
unintentionally  perverse 
films  of  the  forties.  Be- 
cause he  examined  not 
only  movies,  but  the 
psychology  of  their  aud- 
iences, Agee’s  film  criti- 
cism is  an  important  work 
of  cultural  criticism.  The 
reviews  can  also  be  en- 
joyed as  literature  --  as 
beautifully  composed  es- 
says of  near-infallible 
judgment.  W.  H.  Auden, 
who  generally  disliked 
movies,  read  Agee’s 
Nation  columns  faithfully ; 
he  compared  them  to  the 
musical  critiques  of  Shaw 
and  Berlioz  as  presenting 
one  of  the  few  examples  of 
" newspaper  work  which 
has  permanent  literary 
value,"  All  of  these  ap- 
proaches are  illumin- 
ating. They  pay  tribute  to 
the  many-sided  fullness 
of  Agee’s  writing  onfilm. 
But  at  the  center  of  these 
writings  is  Agee’s  faith 
in  the  vitality  and  fresh- 
ness of  moving  pictures. 
In  their  influence  and 
their  warm,  intuitive  un- 
derstanding, the  reviews 
have  not  been  matched. 
One  cannot  forsee  a time 
when  they  will  be  dated; 
when  they  will  cease  to 
offer  the  friendship  of  a 
person  who  really  cared 
about  movies  and  the 
people  they  were  made 
for. 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 
been  in  red  and  orange 
with  magenta  cherubim 
and  iridescent  seraphim,, 
And  Aphrodite  nude» 
Nude?  Did  you  jump  in 
after  her?  I askedo  No„ 
She  did,  indeed,  beckon  to 
him  but  he  was  afraido 
In  fact  he  was  so  afraid 
that  he  fell  down  flat  on 
his  face  in  the  water„ 
Even  under  the  water  the 
Even  under  the  water  he 
could  see  her  standing  on 
the  surfacCo  But  from  the 
water  the  world  seemed 
personalized,  more 
accommodatingo  He  was 
looking  up  her  thighs,  I 
guess. 


So  there  he  was,  flat 
on  his  face,  having  fallen 
into  the  surf  from  fear, 
when  Aphrodite  began  to 
speak  to  him.  Spew  onto 
others  as  you  would  have 
them  spew  on  you  was 
what  she  said„  Most 
apropos  since  he  was 
retching  into  the  water  at 
the  time.  Afterwards  he 
felt  overwhelmingly 
guilty  about  being  sick, 
he  said. 

Well  anyway,  he  was  so 
afraid  that  he  imagined 
the  waters  to  have  been 
pulling  at  him.  He  jumped 
up,  took  the  pencil  out 
from  behind  his  ear,  and 
began  writing  frantically 
on  the  dike,  trying  to 
find  the  formula  to  make 
her  go  away. 

What  happened?  What 
happened?  1 asked.  Aaron 
too  was  curious.  But  Z ane 
didn’t  know.  His  alarm 
had  gone  off  and  he  had 
to  get  up  in  order  to  go 
to  that  very  English  class 
we  had  just  left. 

That’s  the  difficulty 
with  depending  on 
dreams.  You  never  know 


when  they’re  going  to  end. 
You  can’t  remember  most 
of  them  anyway. 

Aaron  was  disgusted. 

I don’t  know  why,  but 
from  then  on,  any  mention 
of  dreams  made  him 
sweat  and  grope  in  his 
pockets  to  be  sure  he 
hadn’t  lost  his  pencil. 

But  enough.  It  is 
imperative  that  I sleep. 
Yes  sleep.  The  day  after 
his  first  dream  of 
Aphrodite,  Zane  walked  to 
the  snack  bar  with  me. 
He  said  that  he  had 
reread  the  end  of  the 
shepherd  poem.  But  here 
1 am  getting  carried  away 
with  another  digression 
when  1 should  be  sleeping. 

Where,  O Great 
Blossom,  are  you? 

Damn.  It  is  lost.  How 
could  any  one  lose  such 
a large  and  beneficial 
blossom  ? 

So  having  read  the  poem 
again,  Zane  confessed 
that  he  had  been  wrong. 
But  how  wrong?  The 
earnest  seeker  after  the 
spiritual  should  have  been 
stricken  down  by  the 
wrath  of  the  gods.  It 
seems  that  the  shepherd 
really  forsook  the  gods 
by  panting  after  the  Indian 
maid  (contrary  to  the 
prof’s  belief).  But.  But. 
No  matter  how  one  looks 
at  it,  but  he,  yes  1 mean 
he  who  is  now  valiantly 
trying  to  shape  the 
universe  by  segmenting  it 
off  with  his  limbs,  said 
--no — admitted  that  in  the 
second  reading  of  the 
poem  he  could  understand 
yes  he  could  feel  the 
despair  which  led  the 
shepherd  to  prefer  the 
apparently  plausible  maid 
to  the  apparently 
inscrutable  moon  god- 
dess. 

Now  that  I have  finished 
that  totally  useless  and 
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boring  and  irrelevant 
story,  maybe  I can  sleep. 

Sleep. 

But  I hear  a noise 
Look  at  Zane.  There,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room. 
Behold,  he  is  getting  up; 
he  is  standing.  He  is 
walking  towards  me 
probably  to  talk  to  me, 
to  tell  me  with  irrefutable 
logic  whether  I should 
choose  the  sea  or  the 
shore.  My  muscles 
tighten  with  anticipation, 

"Zane,  what  do  you  have 
to  tell  me?'' 

He  tells  me  nothing. 
He  must  be  quitting,  giv- 
ing up  his  monumental 
creative  effort. 

Maybe  it  is  better  for 
me.  Then  1 can  give  up 
my  painful  seat.  Then  1 
can  leave.  But  not  with- 
out remorse  for  never 
having  decided,  1 could 
stay  and  decide  anyway. 
But  then  --no--  I could 
only  sit  on  my  meaning- 
less shore,  for  what  is 
a shore  without  a sea? 
He  is  e 1 i m i n a t i n g my 
element  of  choice.  This 
isn’t  fair. 

"Don’t!  Don’t!"  I am 
shouting  at  him. 


He  must  tell  me  why, 
why  1 have  been  attracted 
to  the  same  sea  he  is 
now  rejecting,  and  why 
he  should  reject  the  same 
sea  I am  now  taking  refuge 
from  with  my  ass  on  the 
shore  and  my  feet  on  the 
floor  (of  the  sea), 

"Tell  me  why!  Tell  me 
why!" 

He  doesn’t  speak.  He 
has  forsaken  m e.  He 
moves  unmoved  past  me 
and  through  the  narrow 
hall  which  leads  to  his 
other  two  rooms;  his 
kitchen  and  his  bathroom. 
And  now,  what  do  I hear 
but  the  rush  of  the 
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bladder’s  rapids  pouring 
into  the  bowl?  I must  dry 
my  tearSo  I must  not  let 
him  know  I have  criedo 
He  might  think  that  it 
was  the  absence  of  the 
sea,  not  of  the  possibility 
of  deciding  that  I was 
mourningo 

He  does  not  even  look 
at  me  as  he  returnSc  He 
does  not  speak.  He  has 
not  spoken  for  so  long. 
He  is  resuming  lllg 
position  on  the  floor.  No, 

1 was  wrong.  It  is  a new 
position.  He’s  not  about 
to  allow  himself  to  be 
caught  in  a rut. 

Left  leg  in  the  floor 
plane,  right  angles  with 
the  backbone  (which  is 
flat  against  the  floor)  and 
bent  again  at  right  angles 
at  the  knee.  Right  leg  at 
right  angles  with  the  floor 
and  likewise  bent  again 
at  the  knee.  But  look  at 
the  left  arm:  he  has 

introduced  a sixty  degree 
angle  for  the  first  time 
in  all  these  multi-hours, 

"Mark,"  He  is  calling 
me.  He  calls  my  name, 

I am  so  happy. 

"Look,  Mark,  I have 
done  it," 

It  is  a triumph.  He  is 
victorious.  And  I too, 
although  I have  accom- 
plished nothing,  am 
victorious.  For  in  my 
mind,  on  the  occasion  of 
this,  his  latest,  conquest, 

I find  myself  so  close 
to  him  that  his  every 
emotion  is  mine,  I feel 
the  great  warm  surge  of 
blood  that  fills  my  chest, 
pours  through  my  neck, 
and  heats  my  face  with 
pride.  My  legs,  which 
have  not  moved  for  a 
long  time,  are  being 
violently  agitated  by  the 
sudden  ebb  of  this 
imaginary  sea. 

But  I must  calm  down, 
I must  rest.  All  this 


excitement  is  verytiring, 
I must  sleep,  even  if 
it  means  that  I might 
dream  of  Los  again.  He 
would  probably  try  to  take 
advantage  of  my 
unconscious  state  and 
override  m y Greek 
mutant  tissue,  but  that  is 
a chance  I must  take, 
Los,  if  you  must,  take 
me  into  your  arms  so 
that  I might  sleep, 

Los,  Los?  Hey,  damn, 
where  are  you?  Even  Los 
has  deserted  me. 


Aphrodite  never 
deserted  Zane,  Only  a 
few  weeks  after  he  told 
us  about  his  first  dream, 
four  and  two-sevenths  to 
be  exact,  what  did  he  do 
but  miss  English  class, 
and  what  did  he  offer  up 
to  Aaron  and  me  as  an 
excuse  but  that  he  had 
seen  Aphrodite  again? 

"M'hat’s  the  matter, 
didn’t  your  alarm  wake 
you  up  this  time?"  We 
asked.  Of  all  the 
ridiculous  things,  he  had 
awakened  in  the  middle 
of  his  dream,  or  more 
accurately,  was  awakened 
by  his  alarm  and  instead 
of  getting  up,  he  turned 
the  alarm  off  and 
consigned  himself  back 
over  to  sleep,  back  over 
to  Aphrodite,  so  that  he 
might  finish  his  dream. 

Not  to  repeat  myself, 
but  fill  in  all  the  necess- 
ary details  about  this, 
Zane’s  second  dream,  he 
was  on  the  dike  again  one 
sunny  day,  and  who  should 
appear  riding  the  waves 
in  her  fire-engine  red 
seashell  but  his  own 
friend  Aphrodite?  At  this 
point  Aaron  began  to 
sweat  and  frisk  himself. 
Anyway,  Aphrodite  made 
an  enormous  wave  (And 
I,  to  show  my  good  taste 


in  all  such  matters,  shall 
not  express  my  conjec- 
ture on  how  she 
accomplished  this).  Then 
she  sent  the  wave  after 
Zane,  and  when  it  had 
crashed  down  over  him, 
despite  his  stumbling 
efforts  to  run  up  the  rocky 
dike,  she  opened  her 
mouth  and,  in  his  own 
words,  spewed  forth 
another  saying,  Zane 
made  a point  of  the  spew- 
ing part  because,  he  told 
us,  he  had  the  distinct 
feeling  that  her  earlier 
reference  to  just  such 
an  act  was  intentionally 
ambiguous. 

Having  opened  her 
mouth,  she  said,  and  again 
I quote:  "It’s  a hard  life 
when  you’re  dead," 

No  sooner  had  she 
spewed  this  forth  in  his 
dream  than  the  incident 
occurred  between  Zane 
and  his  alarm  clock,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  asleep 
again,  and  he  even  said, 
not  quite  asleep,  than  he 
plunged  into  the  water 
and  swam  after  Aphrodite 
not  so  much  with  the 
intention  of  doing  his 
pleasure  upon  her,  but  of 
following  her,  for  it 
seems,  he,  from  that 
time  on,  came  to  consider 
her  his  personal  guide, 

I wonder  if  Aphrodite 
guides  him  to  sleep.  Now 
wait  a second.  Let  me 
think.  He  has  slept  in 
the  last  three  days  and, 
I am  again  constrained 
to  add,  three  nights?  I 
don’t  honestly  know.  He 
speaks  every  few  hours. 
And  he  has  talked  with 
me.  I mean  we  actually 
had  conversation.  He 
never  rest  his  limbs 
either. 

But  his  creative 
activity  has  been  going 
on  for  longer  than  the 
three  days  and  nights  I 


have  been  here.  At  least 
I think  sOo  Unless  he  sat 
in  his  window  and  watched 
for  all  those  days  he  was, 
for  lack  of  a better  term, 
missing,  until  he  saw 
Aaron  and  me  walking 
up  the  street  to  come  and 
see  why  we  hadn’t  seen 
him  for  the  previous  two 
weeks,  not  since  the  day 
at  the  museumo 

Maybe  it  wasn’t 
Aphrodite  after  all  who 
brought  all  this  oUo  May- 
be it  was  that  picture, 
that  foolish  paintingo  What 
was  it  now?  In  fact,  what 
were  we  doing  in  a 
museum,  of  all  plaees? 

Ah,  yeSo  Aaron  had  to 
look  at  a picture  and  write 
about  what  he  saw  for 
some  art  class  he  got 
roped  into,  quite  against 
his  will,  I stand  assured. 
I distinctly  remember 
three  of  us  gaping  at  this 
one  picture  by  some  guy 
with  the  unlikely  name  of 
Wassily  Kankinsky.  I 
think  he  was  Polish.  Any- 
way, Aaron  was  baffled. 
For  once  he  had  a pencil 
in  his  hand  and  didn’t 
know  what  to  write.  I 
don’t  blame  him.  It  was 
framed,  and  I don’t  mean 
its  frame,  but  that  in  the 
picture  itself  was  a 
frame,  a crooked  square. 

I remember  it  was  even 
called  "In  the  Black 
Square,"  although 
certainly  a more  accurate 
appelation  would  have 
been  "In  the  Lopsided 
Black  Square."  And  in- 
side this  inner  frame  was 
a conglomeration  of  lines. 
That’s  right.  Lines,  some 
straight,  some  bent,  some 
making  angles,  and  they 
were  different  colors,  but 
still  lines.  So  what  was 
the  poor  kid  to  write 
anyway? 

Well  all  of  a sudden, 
while  Aaron  and  I were 


pondering,  Zane  let  out 
with  a yell.  Several  people 
from  the  adjoining  rooms 
looked  through  the  doors. 
When  Zane  saw  them,  his 
body  stiffened  and  he 
stood  silently  looking  at 
the  floor.  Soon  a slob- 
bering old  guard  came  in 
and  told  us  to  shut  up. 
But  look,  Zane  said  softly 
after  the  guard  had  left, 
that  picture  is  a new  birth 
from  looking  inside  the 
self.  Aaron  shot  a 
meaningful  glance  at  me, 
although  I’ m not  sure  now, 
and  wasn’t  sure  then,  what 
it  meant.  But  Zane  didn’t 
notice.  He  just  continued 
babbling  about  the  young 
angles  and  the  smattering 
of  maturity  in  the  curves 
and  the  battle  between 
the  circles  and  the 
triangles  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 


I couldn’t  take  it.  Just 
two  months  earlier  Zane 
had  looked  at  "Guernica" 
on  another  one  of  Aaron’s 
trips  and  we  had  had  to 
show  him  the  book  where 
it  said  that  Pablo  was 
trying  untritely  to  show 
that  which  1 can  only  say 
with  excessive  triteness; 
the  horrors  of  war.  And 
now  Zane  was  trying  to 
interpret  that  painting. 
We  left  right  away.  Need- 
less to  say,  Aaron  didn’t 
include  any  of  the  poppy- 
cock in  his  report,  and 
he  did  the  most  anyone 
could,  writing  about  the 
balance  of  colors  and 
thicks  and  thins.  He  got 
a C on  it  too,  not  bad 
for  Aaron  in  a non-slide 
rule  course. 

That  was  the  last  time 
Aaron  and  1 had  seen 
Zane  until  the  present 
vigil  began  three  days  and 
as  I have  said  before, 
three  nights  ago.  It 
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doesn’t  seem  possible 
that  he  had  been  lying 
there  in  his  position  for 
the  whole  two  weeks 
before  we  arrived. 

It  would  have  been  too 
much  for  anyone  to  lie 
there  as  he  is  now  for 
all  that  time,  to  lie  there 
rigid,  unfliching,  angular. 
Right  angular  except  for 
the  one  exception,  that 
left  arm  which  seems  to 
say  anything.  But.  Yew. 
I can’t  deny  it.  It  does 
say  something.  That  arm 
so  awkwardly  held  aloft 
says:  I am  waiting. 

How  could  I miss  it 
all  this  time.  It  does 
indeed  speak.  Not,  of 
course,  with  a tongue. 
But  the  message  is  there. 
And  it  is  not  just  there 
in  words,  a muscular 
translation  from  the 
original,  but  rather  it  is 
there  in  emotion.  It  is 
as  if  Zane  wrote  all  the 
nuisances  of  the 
optimistic  anxiety  of  his 
waiting  on  the  blackboard 
of  his  body  and  from  that 
blackboard  I am  able  to 
read,  as  if  they  were 
my  own,  those  expecta- 
tions, those  fears,  that 
haughty  flash  that  comes 
with  the  anticipation  of 
one’s  ultimate  victory. 

But  what  is  Zane  wait- 
ing for?  How  does  he 
expect  to  achieve 
glorification  on  the  floor 
of  his  apartment?  Per- 
haps he  is  waiting  for 
Aphrodite.  More  likely, 
though,  he  is  waiting  for 
me  to  rush  out  onto  the 
streets  and  declare  him 
a genius  to  all  who  will 
listen.  He  is  trying  to 
impress  me.  I doubt  very 
much  that  he  even  started 
in  on  this  area  until  he 
was  sure  that  Aaron  and 
1 were  on  the  way  to 
visit  him.  But  if  he  didn’t 
start  in  on  the  bit  until 
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he  was  sure  we  would 
enter  within  the  moment, 
so  to  speak,  how  did  he 
have  time  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  furntirue  he  had? 
But  maybe  he  got  rid  of 
that  first  and  then  sat 
by  the  window.  But  what 
would  he  sit  on? 

Besides,  why  should  he 
wait?  Why  should  he  be 
so  confident  that  our 
friendship  would  prompt 
us  to  walk  all  hellwise 
across  the  city  just  to 
see  him.  Not  that  it 
wouldn’t  have  eventually, 
but  that  it  would  have 
taken  a little  longer,  that 
his  wait  would  have  been 
of  an  extended  duration, 
had  I not,  in  the  interim, 
been  visited  in  a dream 
by  Los  at  sunrise. 


Los,  who  was  sitting  in 
a row  boat  which  was 
listing  heavily  under  the 
weight  of  the  four  golden 
harps,  was  dangling  his 
feet  over  the  side  anf 
signaling  to  me  to  leave 
the  shore  on  which  1 was 
standing,  and  to  swim  on 
off  after  him.  Yes,  if  I 
had  not  wanted  to  talk 
to  Zane  about  Los,  whom 
I,  perhaps  presump- 
tuously, associate  with 
Aphrodite,  1 surely  would 
not  have  been  so  quick  to 
convince  Aaron  to 
accompany  me  over  here. 
Perhaps  he  really  had 
been  contorting  there  for 
the  full  two  weeks. 

Damn.  If  only  I could 
sleep. 

If  he  had  been  sitting 
in  the  window.  It  would 
have  done  him  good  to 
watch  Aaron  walking  down 
the  street.  Aaron  doesn’t 
walk  down  streets  when 
it  rains  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  raining  when  we 
came-he  threads  his  way 
between  the  puddles.  I 


might  ever  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Aaron  is  afraid 
of  water,  and  that  all 
the  walls  he  erects  with 
his  pencils  are  really 
dams.  But  someday,  I 
prophesize,  and  I don’t 
often  do  this  sort  of  thing, 
the  puddles  will  have  their 
revenge  on  Aaron.  Some  - 
day  he  will  try  to  avoid 
a puddle  and  jump  in  front 
of  a great  huge  yellow 
truck  carrying  lucious 
watermelons  and  he  will 
die  and  the  watermelons, 
which,  incidentally,  are 
only  pink  puddles 
packaged,  will  open  up  and 
pee  all  over  him. 

Zane  would  find  such  a 
death  appropriate.  He 
says  that  all  men  suffer 
death  by  water  and  that 
in  death  men  meet  that 
single  event  which  is 
inevitably  personal. 

” Mark." 

Hark!  Zane  is  calling 
me.  "What  is  it?" 

"I  see  Aphrodite 
again." 

He  is  awake,  yet  he  is 
sleeping.  "What  is  she 
doing?" 

"Aphrodite  is  walking 
out  of  the  sea  onto  the 
shore  and  lying  down  in 
the  sun  for  a tan.  The 
recent  swim  makes  her 
rest  so  much  more 
comfortable  and  her 
golden  - yellow  tan  so 
much  deeper.  And  when 
she  gets  too  warm  from 
lying  on  the  land,  she 
gets  up  and  washes  her- 
self in  the  sea." 


I am  perplexed.  I must 
ask  Zane  if  he  under- 
stands. "What  does  this 
mean?" 

"It  is  as  if  she  were 
illustrating,  like  a true 
Greek  goddess,  a lecture 
on  the  golden  mean,  pre- 
ferring the  land  not  to 


the  everlasting  exclusion 
of  the  sea,  but  regarding 
the  two  as  supplementary 
complements," 

"And  what  are  you 
doing,  Zane?" 

"I  forsake  the  land.  I 
am  swimming  off  shore 
and  I am  watching.  I feel 
no  desire  to  join  her  on 
the  beach." 

He  is  afraid  of  her. 
"Zane,  you  are  afraid." 


"I  assure  you  that  I 
reject  the  land  because 
I like  the  water  so  much 
better.  Everything  is  so 
relaxing,  so  soothing,  in 
the  water,  so  personal, 
for  the  waves  drown  out 
the  admonitions  of  others. 
Of  all  others,  that  is, 
except  Aphrodite,  who  is 
beckoning  to  me," 

He  won’t  admit  that  he 
is  afraid.  "You  are  afraid 
of  sex." 

"There  is  warning,  not 
seduction,  in  her  eye." 

He  sounds  very  excited. 
It  is  strange  that  he  has 
not  moved  from  his 
position. 

"But  V e r i 1 y,"  (He 
speaks  again),  "she  is 
spewing  forth  again." 

"What  does  she  say?" 

I am  straining  so  as  not 
to  miss  a word  as  he 
relays  the  message  she 
gives  him  to  me. 

"She  said:  He  who 

laughs  last,  laughs  up  his 
ass." 

Zane  is  silent. 

Indeed  his  Aphrodite 
tends  to  use  imagery 
which  leaves  the  last 
laugher  in  a most 
undignified  position. 

I should  sleep. 

But  maybe  first  I should 
ask  him  what  Aphrodite 
means.  I guess  it  would 
be  a waste,  for  it  probably 
means  no  more  than  the 
other  two  maxims  she 


let  outo  Or  else  he  might 
try  to  hoist  some  mean- 
ing on  it,  as  with  that 
foolish  picture  or  her  so- 
called  golden  mean 
lectureo 

It  is  starting  to  get 
light  outo  Not  that  I can 
see  outside,  but  that  the 
yellow  window  shade  is 
beginning  to  be  illumi- 
nated by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Soon  it  will  be 
fully  three  days  and  four 
nights  since  Aaron  and  I 
entered  this  room  only 
to  find  Zane  on  the  floor 
in  one  of  his  angular 
positions. 


Poor  Aaron  didn’t 
exactly  welcome  the  sight 
of  Zane’s  bodily 
contortions.  N o,  Aaron 
took  one  look  and  ran 
out  of  the  room,  down  the 
stairs  and  probably 
jumped  around  puddles  all 
the  way  to  the  nearest 
wall  he  could  find  or 
make.  Not  that  Aaron  is 
an  artisaUo  Ever  since 
the  professor’s  diatribe 
I have  thought  of  people 
who  figure,  who  calculate 
and  I don’t  mean  this  in 
any  derogatory  sense  like 
plotting,  but  rather  in  the 
mathematical  sense  as 
doing  their  scribbling  on 
walls. 

I cannot,  with  any 
pretension  to  honesty,  say 
that  I was  not  also  tempted 
to  leave  immediately,  to 
follow  Aaron  bounding  and 
bouncing  down  the  rain 
soaked  roadway,  making 
every  effort  to  stay  dry, 
after  having  perceived  my 
good  friend  Zane  lying 
here  in  a vast  ocean  of, 
well,  as  ridiculous  as  it 
may  sound,  a vast  ocean 
of,  figuratively  speaking 
of  course,  water. 

But  something  in  the 
back  of  my  head,  behind 


my  ears,  to  be  precise, 
held  me  in  place.  Now 
that  I think  about  it,  it 
must  have  been  my  Greek 
mutant  tissue.  And  look, 
by  way  of  epiphany,  the 
same  tissue  which  keeps 
my  posterior  firmly 
planted  on  this  crate , also 
keeps  my  feet  dangling, 
like  Los’s  in  the  sea. 


I must  have  been  wrong 
about  the  mutant  tissue 
which  my  Greek  progenito 
gave  me.  It  wasn’t  the 
brain’s  center  of 
(Although  I won’t  be  so 
self-effacing  as  to  say 
that  I have  none.)  ration- 
ality, but  rather  for  a 
sense  of,  well,  I don’t 
know  how  to  put  it,  a 
sense  of  combination,  of 
not  all  sea  and  not  all 
sand. 

But  it  can’t  be  that  I 
should  sit  here  half  on 
and  half  in  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  merely  to  satis- 
fy a tissue,  a mutant  one 
at  that. 

I must  have  enough 
energy  to  fight  this  suck- 
ing sea  off  until  I can 
make  a decision.  It  will 
be  harder  to  sleep  now 
because  the  sun,  despite 
the  yellow  window  shade, 
is  forcing  its  way  into 
the  roomi  with  increasing 
intensity. 

But  I must  sleep.  I 
feel  it  coming.  Yes, 
rejoice,  soon  the  billow- 
ing blossoms  will  have 
enveloped  me. 


I hear  Zane  move.  Yes, 
I see  that  he  is  moving. 
Does  he  have  to  do  this 
just  when  I’m  almost 
asleep?  Damn.  I’d  better 
watch  him  to  see  what 
he  is  doing,  for  I too 
may  decide  to  do  it,  or 
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I may,  having  seen  it, 
decide  not  to. 

"Zane,  what  are  you 
doing?" 

He  does  not  answer. 
He  is  standing.  He  is 
dancing.  At  least  I would 
guess  that’s  what  he’s 
doing.  It  looks  like  a 
water  ballet.  He  is 
victorious,  he  seems  to 
say  it  in  his  slow  sweep- 
ing motions.  He  is  making 
signs  at  the  walls,  a 
pantomime  of  erasing.  He 
is  bowing  to  me.  He  is 
bowing  to  the  man  under 
the  window. 

The  man  under  the 
window?  Why  yes,  yes, 
it  is,  it  is  my  old  friend 
Los  with  his  four  golden 
harps  and  he  is  singing 
a siren’s  song  of 
persuasion,  seducing  me 
to  join  in  the  dancing. 
But  behind  me,  pounding, 
a thudd,  thudd,  thudd  from 
my  Greek  mutant  tissue 
which,  although  its  power 
is  noticeably  diminishing, 
holds  me  to  my  meager 
shore. 


Zane  is  in  a frenzy. 
He  is  chanting: 
"Aphrodite.  Verily 
vatic  in  al  Aphrodite’s 
vulneray  vindication."  He 
sings  it  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  faster 
and  faster.  He  dances.  He 
is  addressing  the  ceiling: 
"Unlike  the  shepherd,  I 
forsake  not  the  spiritual. 
All  those  who  would  have 
laughed  at  me,  who  would 
have  claimed  the  last 
laugh,  have  been  judged 
and  condemned.  I dance 
to  their  defeat  and  to  my 
victory. 

Indeed  his  dance  is 
getting  wilder.  He  is  in 
ecstacy.  I am  drawn 
toward  him.  Sunlight  fills 
the  room.  I am  slipping 


off  the  shore.  Los  is 
singing,  Zane  is  jump- 
ingo  I am  being  sub- 
mergedo 

Look,  Zane  is  so  happy 
that  he  is  laughing.  He 
turns  toward  me  and 
speaks;  "I  stand  alone, 
I need  no  one.  Not  even 
Aphrodite  and  her  silly 
warning  to  go  on  shore, 
I can  swim  forever,” 

Los  is  waving,  Los  is 
shouting:  ’’Stop!  Stop!" 

The  sun  is  behind  a 
cloud,  Los  still  shouts. 
Zane  is  jumping.  No,  It 
can’t  be,  Zane  is  still 
choking.  He  --he  can’t 
be--  right  here  in  his 
own  multipurpose  room, 
two  stories  above  a street 
level,,.  But  yes,  he  is, 
he  is  drowning.  He  is 
gagging,  coughing,  spew- 
ing out  half  digested  hot 
dogs.  He  is  collapsing, 
Los  is  crying,  Los  has 
disappeared  and  his  four 
golden  harps  with  him, 

Zane  is  on  the  floor, 
unconscious. 


I have  decided.  I must 
leave,  I will  follow  Los, 
avoiding  the  deeps, 
skipping  from  shoal  to 
shore,  across  the  sea- 
sand  zebra  from  here  to 
the  golden  city 
Golgonooza, 

As  for  Zane,  he  cannot 
be  saved,  for  the  last 
laugh  before  he  went  down 
I distinctly  heard  echoed, 
yes  echoed,  from  his 
duodenum. 
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against  life 


BRIAN  YOUNG 


i protest! 

against  life 
why  should  i live 

to  be  concieved  in  puritan  pleasure, 
to  grow  up  in  a dawn  of  thinkingless  delight 
to  think  and  reject; 
to  understand,  and  yet  not 
to  love 

the  answer  lies 

in  your  eyes 
i hate  them 

the  people  i hate  them. 

they  are  fat,  filthy  and  inferior, 
and  yet  they  are  people 
they  are  peasant  women 
doing  only  what  they  know  to  do 

to  cook,  and  work,  and  look  after  their  peasant  children 
running,  and  laughing,  and  playing  in  their  freckled  carelessness 
as  i ran  and  laughed  and  played 
well,  then  for  what  shall  i live? 
for  you? 

you  are  warm  and  soft  and  beautiful 

for  you 

are  willing  and  soft  in  your  ceaseless  caress 
and  yearning  and 

i hate  you. 
i hate  everybody. 

do  i seem  interested  when'  you  speak  to  me? 
i am 

really  interested  in  nothing  of  what  you  say, 
but  say  it  anyway, 

and  be  sure  that  i will  smile  and  say 
oh  really,  is  that  so? 


once,  in  unthinking  youth, 

i was  loved  by  those  who  thought  that  i was  then  as  i 

should  be  now. 
you  were  such  a happy  child, 
but  now,  what  has  happened  to  you? 
wliy  do 

i hate  ? 
because 
i am. 

as  god  was,  i am. 

because  i too  can  see,  and  hear,  and  create  and 

perhaps  i can  love  too. 

i can,  i know  now, 

as  fiercely  as  i can  hate. 

perhaps  the  one  is  the  other 

perhaps  when  i hate  you,  you  are  my  friend 

perhaps. 


why  then  do  i live. 

to  be  born,  to  grow 
to  death  and  die. 

but  in  between  there  must  be  the  yous  of  life 
the  yous  who  i hate  and  love 
you  are  why. 


TRIVIA  PUZZLE 

By  KEN  FROHLICH 


Answers  to  this  puzzle  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 

ACROSS 

I one  of  Mickey  Mouse^s 
nephews 

6  general  knowledge  ex- 
pert on  The  $64,000 
Question 

9 comic  book  character 
Andrews 

II  Alfred  Hitchcock’s 

movie:  " Window" 

12  Captain  Video’s  ship 

17  contract  bridge  system 

18  type  of  engineering  in 
NOo  47  across  (abbrevo) 

20  ducks  whose  friend  is 
a lightbulb 

21  character  of  Addam’s 
Family 

22  Holy  Roman 

25  a common  preposition 

26  one  of  the  seven  dwarfs 
is  SL---Y 

28  a famous  garden 

29  country  whose  capital 
is  Khartoum 

32  mountain  (abbreVo) 

33  first  name  of  1954 
Cleveland  Indians’  3rd 
baseman 

36  a song  by  the  Four 
Seasons 

37  A Dominican  measure 

38  bone 

40  no 

41  a hit  in  cricket  where 
six  runs  score 

43  Fritzi  Ritz’s  niece 

46  , she’s  makin’ 

eyes  at  me!" 

47  an  electrically  minded 

engineer  is:  (3  words) 

48  inebriated  dog  on 
" Topper" 

50  Dobie  Gillis’  would-be 
sweetheart 

51  wrestling  villains: 

Jerry  and  Eddie  


DOW  N 

1 name  of  boy  who  wants 
his  Maypo 

2 Minny  Minoso’s  first 
name 

3 company  whose  trade- 
mark contains  a dog  and  a 


phonograph 

4 number  of  states  begin- 
ning with  C 

5 Young  Interns  (abbreVo) 

7 how  many  king’s  men 
couldn’t  put  Humpty  to- 
gether again 

8 last  name  of  the  fox  in 
Chicken  Little 

10  for  example  (Latin 
abbreVo) 

13  eager 

14  what  Matt  Helm  is 

15  "Are  you  suffering 

from deficiency ?" 

16  an  eternity 

18  a printer’s  measure 

23  Sky  King’s  niece 

24  teller  of  Brer  Fox 
stories 


27  character  in  Fleer 
bubble  gum  comics 

30  what  Zorba  did  when 
he  was  unhappy 

31  up,  up,  and  

34  Superman’s  real 
mother 

35  winner  of  a Nobel  Prize 
for  a perfrontal  lobotomy 
37  animal  Paul  Bunyan 
had  for  a pet 

39  ban  the  bomb  organi- 
zation 

42  girl  with  crush  on  Joe 
Hardy 

44  Dudley  Do-Right’s 
girlfriend 

45  easy  way  to  make 
money 

49  liberal  arts  major 


^ I 
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If  so  why  not  write 
for  the  Paisley? 

The  Paisley  needs  well  written, 
interesting  articles. 

Please  address  all  submissions  to: 

Paisley,  Box  54,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


